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final drive towards the 90s. 


These are exhilarating times for the music. Now that most notions of 


footing is being established in the media, with record companies and 
in the live context. It seems that every month we are reporting on 
new venues and fresh initiatives. Most won’t last, but those that do 

Elsewhere in this issue, Manfred Eicher asks; where is the resistance.'' 
The dilemma of welcoming a rash of new musics lies in - if you’ll 
pardon a marketing term - quality control. Newness is no substitute 

homogeneity of a world music view, where anything can be mixed 
with anything else, will be as damaging as any stifling individual 
categories. It’s something we'll go on talking about in these pages. 
One antidote: Albert Ayler (see elsewhere in this issue). 

“elitist'. It’s happened before. We can live with that. R DC 
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saxophone quar- 



in London’s Queen Elizabeth Hall 

Brighton Gardner Arts Centre 
(25); Poole Arts Centre (26); Man¬ 
chester Royal Northern College 
(27); Leeds Trades Club (28); 
Bristol Old Vic (29); Crawley The 
Hawth (30); Sheffield Octogan 
Centre (31); Warwick Arts Centre 
(1 February); Nottingham Albert 
Hall (3); Birmingham Adrian 
Boult Hall (4); Cheltenham Every- 


(7). 

The West Coast-based Rova 
(Jon Raskin, Lary Ochs, Andrew 
Voight, Bruce Ackley), whose new 
LP with Anthony Braxton, The 
Aggregate, hi ’ 


ts label. 


Centre (18); Bristol Old Vic (1* 
Sheffield Leadmill (21); Llantv 
Major St Donat’s Art Centre (2, 
Leeds Trades Club (25); Birmin 
ham Adrian Boult Hall (26). 

Full details on both tours frc 
the CMN, 01-629 9495. 


Crispell, Bill Frisell, Steve Ucy 
and Roscoe Mitchell are among 



from 010 1 305 347 3768. 



Bailey is to restart his legendary 
series of Saturday afternoon con- 

which previously put Bethnal 
Green Library on the world music 
map, will be held this time around 

Clapton Road, London E5; they 




MELLOW BELLOW 



LP, recorded live at the Cafe, has 
tracks by the Ed Jones Quartet, 

O’Higgins Quartet, the Phil Bent 
Band and the Claude Deppa Trio. 
Pinski Zoo’s “Sweet Automatic" 

flipside “New Lunacy". Expect 
both records in your local vinyl 












Stung, perhaps, by last month's "new age subsidi¬ 
ary” description in these pages, the Virgin Venture label look set 
to aim for much harder ground next year. A deal has been done 
with Bill Laswell’s label Nation to release a stack of records 
which are sure to have George Winston fans clapping their 
hands over their ears. These include a Laswell/Vernon 
Reid/Shannon Jackson set, a duo album by Nicky Skopelitis 
and Ginger Baker, an Anton Pier solo record and a session by 

that new age,” quipped label boss Declan Coghlan. Expect all 
records early in the new year . . . Hats off, though, to corporate 
daredevils Nonesuch for their amazing strike in a recent issue of 
Billboard. In the midst of a gushing 13-page supplement on the 
new age industry. Nonesuch took out a full-page ad with the 
simple tagline “A thought about new age music. From Nonesuch 
Records.” The ad consisted of the following simple message on a 
plain white background: "YOU SPEND A THIRD OF YOUR 
LIFE ASLEEP. ISN’T THAT ENOUGH?" ... We also learn 
from Billboard (since we weren’t invited ourselves) that the 
Jazztimes Convention in Los Angeles did lots of talking, as 
usual. A lot of grumbling seemed to centre on the lack of a 
strong black audience for jazz. Most pertinent comment seems to 
have emanated from RIAA executive Jim Fishel: "It doesn't seem 
like the jazz community can get their act together” . . . 
Speaking of getting it together, we had a bumpy time ourselves 
on a recent trip to Paris. The occasion was the international 
launch of RCA’s Novus label, with press hacks flown in from 
around the world to attend and interview Novus types like Steve 
Lacy, Amina Myers and Hilton Ruiz. Unfortunately, a 
transport strike in the city meant problems from the start. The 
busload of Brit crits first found themselves stranded at the 
airport, then went to the wrong hotel, then missed the 
musicians; finally got to the gig and heard a bizarre mixture of 
sets, with drummer Oliver Johnson being the only common 


denominator in all of them. Next day, they all had to struggle 
home again. It’s tough at the typewriter. But at least you can 
read our exclusive interview with Henry Threadgill next issue 
. . . And at least we got as far as France. We hear that wild man 
of European drums Tony Oxley was recently refused a US work 
visa on the basis that he “wasn’t important enough”. Good grief! 
Tony Oxley not important! If it weren't for that lad, free 
drumming would be up t’spout . . . Medical report; though 
rumoured to be visiting here at the end of November, Miles 
Davis has reportedly been laid up with pneumonia for some 
time. We wish him well . . . Bill Frisell and band have signed 
to Nonesuch, who are obviously not asleep ... is Courtney 
Pine getting a bit desperate for media attention? First we hear 
that the man from Paddington has been filming for a new series 
of The Ghosts OfFaffner Hall, a Muppers spin-off where CP plays 
a travelling sax salesman. Then he turns up on Halfway To 
Paradise, dressed in kilt and sporran, as a tribute to Tiny Grimes 
and his Rockin’ Highlanders. What's next? Courtney on 
Farmhouse Kitchen* . . . 

A few problems for Leo label boss Leo “Leonardo” Feigin. 
After printing up hundreds of copies of the insert leaflet to go 
with his forthcoming and mightily magnificent Anthony 
Braxton box set, he discovered that his designer had changed 
the all-important colours used to denote the tune titles for others 
that he considered “more beautiful”. Do it again! On top of that, 
the pressing plant handling the discs burned down! Leo battles _ 
on regardless and is bringing the free world this superb session - 
even as we speak . . . And finally - again - this time it’s the real -i 
congrats to Chris and Janet Parker on the birth of their son. ^ 
Fighting off all jazz temptations, the Parkers decided not to 
name him Charlie, William, Errol, Leo, Evan, or Roosevelt, w 
His name is Andrew. And that’s one for all you David Ackles J 
fans . . . Cool yule, everyone ... © 
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the bad and 

the ugly distortions of Charlie Parker’s life. 


simplistic stereotypes, formulated in the main to avoid dealing 
with the reality of Black creativity. There's Jelly Roll, the pimp, 
with his diamond-studded incisor, Louis “mugging" his way 
through half a century as if he had not a thought in his head. To 
these we can now add Charlie Parker, the buffoon, courtesy of 
the tradition that just loves to see Blackfolks sit and suffer. For 
genius, if it is Black, must be seen to be flawed - over and over 


Should these words seem harsh, look outside the 
view. Bird, the movie, has received near-unanimous praise from 
American critics. Any dissent has centred around the blurring of 

dants, however, it's been a quite different story; the groundswell 
of anger in the Black intellectual community at the shabby 
portrayal of such a key figure is intense. 

When I first saw it some months ago, I had gone along awed 
at the prospect of seeing Parker’s life on the screen, pessimistic 
that anything remotely authentic could come out of Hollywood. 
In some ways I was pleasantly surprised — so there had been Black 
people on the streets of New York in the 40s and 50s after all, 
inter-racial relationships could be shown as normal, not deviant 
- and I acknowledged director Clint Eastwood’s integrity in 
making a film that could not have been a popular box-office 
choice. But the question of narcotics-abuse and self- 
destructiveness stayed in my mind. Did we really need another 
film about a Black man who lost out to junk? But then, where 
Parker’s life was concerned, how could this stress be avoided? 

Two months in the United States reinforced my doubts. Down 
in Mississippi young Black people were still boycotting schools, 
the hushed-up lynching that was rumoured in California two 
years ago had indeed taken place, the credibility of Black 


testimony was in question throughout the courts. The advances 
of the 60s were being eroded once more. Afro-America did not 
need another hero presented this way. 

Removed from the realities of the world that created a Charlie 
Parker, it is hardly surprising that anyone inspired by his music 
should react to Bird with enthusiasm. But on a second viewing I 
was forced to conclude that, fascinating as it is to see that music 
up there on the screen, the movie acts against it and the people 
who make it by offering a belittling characterisation of one of its 
geniuses. It matters not how much integrity Eastwood em¬ 
ployed, how well Chan and Red Rodney schooled the actors in 
the portrayal of their personal relationships. The positive side of 
Bird’s character is woefully absent, and that has far-reaching 
consequences as to how this music continues to be evaluated and 
regarded. 

No explanation is offered of Parker's early heroin use and 
continuing dependence, suggestive as it is to mainstream 
thinking of a deranged personality rather than one survival route 
a Black man might find himself taking. 52nd Street is portrayed 

this presentation is idealised, with no indication that the street 
was almost as forbidden to most Blacks then as the Cotton Club 
had been in the 20s. What did it mean to a man like Parker to 
have to create music under such conditions, dependent on white 
patronage for his Cabaret Card and survival? And although he 
may have chosen white women for love, an underlying element of 
patronage existed there, too. 

It seems incredible that we see nothing of the saxophonist’s 
relationships with his mother and the other women who shared 
his life: Rebecca, his teenage wife and mother of his firstborn, 
Doris, with whom his contemporaries recall him spending more 
time than Chan, his companion of his later, more disturbed 
years. Pianist/bandleader Jay McShann, who claims Bird was “a 
better player in Kansas City” than after he took him to New 
York, gets not a look in. Had he done so, we might have had 
more understanding of how the saxophonist’s music developied 
rather than being left with the false impression that genius just 
comes out of nowhere. 

Received wisdom is that they were approached for their 
endorsement not their ideas, so refused. And so we are privy to 
none of the musical and political debate that must have often 
consumed Parker and his peers at this revolutionary moment in 
history. When we do get a snippet of conversation between Bird 
and Diz, the hammy script makes a mockery of the question of 
racial uplift which occupied Black people challenging their 
situation during and after World War Two, one of the 
cornerstones on which bebop was built. 

Bird’s music has, literally, transfigured lives. By offering no 
real indication of its overwhelming significance, by never 
suggesting for a moment why it was so revolutionary and 
influential, but above all, by dwelling on the negative aspects of 
Parker's character, this movie does not make it any easier to 
understand or remember what the fight of artists like him was all 



After nearly 200 years, the clarinet Mozart wrote his clarinet concerto for. 
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Whether you’re playing one of our handmade or pro¬ 
fessional models, or our student models which are based on 

achieve Mozart’s Clarinet Concerto as perfectly as he’d in- 
i the most perfect place of all: your hands. 







New Fusion 

by Paul Gilroy 

All this "Acid Jazz" mularkey is getting a bit out of 
hand. It has certainly moved for beyond the joke that its 
originators once claimed it to be. No one can blame them for 
their increasingly desperate attempts to hustle up a living as 
DJs in London’s clubland but it is necessary to ask what price 
the music is going to have to pay for their scurrilous rewriting 
of its history. The exclusive identification of this modish jazz 
marketability with the same narrow and parochial strand of the 
music in which the creators of the great “Acid Jazz Scam” have 
a direct financial stake is neither innocent nor wholesome. 

These issues came to the boil in my mind while listening to 
some recycled Funk Incorporated tracks recently issued by 
BGP under the outrageous title “Acid Inc”. The praise which 
has been heaped on these basically dull tunes sums up the 
emperor’s-new-clothes syndrome which lies at the heart of this 
whole miserable cult. It’s not simply that I’ve never been a fan 
of Funk Inc but that their whimsical, lightweight music seems 

Jazz” bandwagon roiling. 

Whatever else “Acid Jazz” might be, it’s not a simple 
synonym for jazz-funk or fusion. Its would-be contemporary 
practitioners all trade in a style that is emphatically 
pK-Headbunters. When authentic contemporary fusion does 
come along you can bet your boots it’ll be too damn funky for 
the Acid palate. One record the Acid heads definitely won't be 
raving over is the new album from Wishful Thinking. The 
band has found a new home on the digital Soundwings label 
and their third set Vl^ay Down West is their deepest yet. 
Ex-Tower of Power drummer David Garibaldi demonstrates 
that he still knows how to funkifise and both guitarist Tim 
Weston and viber Dave Shank have their moments. Both of 
them contribute appropriately cerebral solos to the quintet's 

Take For Example This (Windham Hill Jazz) is the first solo 
set from pianist Billy Childs and it’s another excellent fusion 
outing that won’t be picking up any extra endorsements from 
the smiley brigade. Produced by Billy and panman Andy 
Narell, the album is split 50/50 between introspective 
post-bop and tough-minded funk burners. The Funk Rhythm 
section is Jimmy "Flim” Johnson on bass and drummer Steve 
Houghton while Tony Dumas and Mike Baker handle the 


acoustic material with flair and finesse. 

Dave Valentin’s first live outing At The Blue Note (GRP) 
is notable not simply for his own contribution but for the 
all-round excellence of his band. The pianist Bill O'Connell is 
simply outstanding and drummer Robert Ameen anchors the 
proceedings by moving sweetly between Latin and funk 
idioms. Their version of “Footprints” is not to be missed. 



of music is now so strong and varied that choosing a chart 
becomes decidedly eccentric, deliciously subjective, and just 
plain difficult. Some brief reasons, then, how records have 
been bumped up on to the African LPs of the year list (see 
p 55), what the numbers mean, what might have been missed: 

(1) starts with a scroll of kora from the expert fingers of 
Mory Kante, but the full mournful kick recalls more Kante 
Manfila's association with Salif Keita than all those solo kora 
sets (I'm meanly suspicious of the roots-fan’s love affair with 
kora pure - they can’t all tell one player from another, 
surely?), or the easy retreat Mory Kante’s made as a Eurobeat 
pop phenomenon (where the club mix mixed the kora out 
altogether). Complex, subtle, a use-transformation of a 
tradition, like Keita's Soro. And also not like it. 

(2 & 3): girls on top. Stella and Nahawa are part of a modern 
Africa (one from the South, one from the North), independent 
women in a profession that has tended to frown on such. 






There’s a chilling force here more spiritual than physical, as a 

(4) is an almost perfectly presented but otherwise self- 
explanatory compilation. (5) I dealt with at length last month. 

(6) Wickedly louche Rai's been the sensation this year. 
Oardia’s also Algerian, but a Berber, and the solemn, grainy 
passion of her voice is altogether a more stately pleasure. Our 
love of sleazy electro-speed should not let us overlook it. 

(7) 1988’s been so rich in releases that as important a return 
to international attention as Mahlathini and the Queens’ 
Thokozile ends up down here, between Assirem and Sahel, sets it 
has nothing in common with. That’s down to purely personal 
(hard-to-justify) taste. Fifteen first equals would have been a 
cop-out, I think you’ll agree. 

And (8—10) are simply fine pan-African records from various 
scattered individuals. Voices and/or arrangements have stood 
out, perhaps, without being anything I’d immediately put 
into a larger significance (unlike 1, 2, 3, 5, and 7 . . .) 

Keeping up with the music has been hard enough this year 
without hunting down (expensive) product all the way from 
Africa itself. I’m fiiirly defiantly unembarrassed about this, 
even if it means my attitudes are filtered through a variety of 
European market choices (though that means Ghanaian music 
has lost out — and also Nigerian, more surprisingly). 



Ancf.stral 


Voices 

by Brian Morton 

Good, professional recordings of innovative 
modern repertoire are still shamefully scant. Composers have 
to wait until works are so well established in the performing 
canon for an LP or CD to be confidently marketed; 
alternatively, they have to rely on groups of enthusiasts or 
appreciation societies raising sufficient cash by subscription to 
meet the often unanticipated costs of a recording. The circle 
completes itself, for it is still records that are the prime means 
of musical communication in our society and if people are not 
hearing good modern music recorded, they are less likely to 


demand innovative concert programming. 

It’s particularly good, then, to welcome a new label 
specifically dedicated to recording neglected or marginal 
work. Albany Records (UK) is the cisatlantic branch of an 
18-month-oid parent company. In addition to distributing 
American releases, it will follow its own recording policy. 

First fruit is a stirring new performance of Cornish composer 
George Lloyd’s Fourth Symphony (AR002 CD/LP/MC), 
written in 1945 in recollection of his experiences on the Arctic 
Convoy. Lloyd, who conducts, inscribed the title page “. . . a 
world of darkness, storms, strange colours and a far away 
peacefulness” and that very accurately catches the impact of a 
piece, only now being recognised as important, in which “the 
music, the sea, an orchestra, my own anguish, all become 
mixed up together”. 

Lloyd’s “anguish” undermined his health and between 1951 
— a good year for commissions all round — and 1973 he was 
little more than a part-time composer. Fortunately, the decade 
and a half since has been kinder and Lloyd’s catalogue is now 
fuller and livelier. 

Albany have responded to a new interest in his work in 
America (and hope to awaken it here) by releasing a series of 
six Lloyd recordings; next up is a set of piano pieces, including 
The African Shrine, performed by Martin Roscoe (AR003 - 
release December) and, later, a choral piece, the unperformed 
Pervigilium Veneris, which is billed to round off the series (two 
symphonies, two piano concerti) by the end of next year. 
Future plans include work by Walter Piston and Roy 
Harris, also Robert Ward’s Saxophone Concerto (all 
January). The following month sees the release of a set of four 
Bach recordings by the — experts say brilliant - pianist 
Rosalyn Turek. There is also a series of ten reissues from the 
innovative Louisville Symphony Orchestra, itself long dedi¬ 
cated to new repertoire. 

The Albany SO, who give the Lloyd such a powerful 
reading, are worthy successors who have four times won 
awards for “adventuresome programming”. Behind this lies 
the encyclopaedic enthusiasm (and the mucho dollars) of their 
patron Peter Kermani, an Iranian-American dealer in carpets 
and hi-fi equipment, who annually despatches two employees 
over the Atlantic for a painstaking trawl through the National 
Sound Archive for new and interesting pieces for next year’s 
concerts. Only in America . . . 

(Albany Records, PO Box 12, Carnforth, Lancashire LA5 9PD) 






A JACKSON IN YOUR HOUSE 


Ayler, Cecil Taylor, Ornette Coleman, Power Tools and Last Exit - plays rough with 


Theatre era. a U of things 
icere the whale Defimktl 
g. Became Ron was the only 
one that was playing - I mean, Blwtd was playing, su I shouldn't say 
that. Blood as well, but musically. I listen to records now and 1 hear 
things that were doing then that no one heard became tve were playing 
in clubs and stuff. And in a certain way. Power Tools is a clarification 
of what was happening hack with that music." (Melvin Gibbs. 
Decoding Society, Defunkt, Power Tools. Noise Are Us. Black Rock 
Coalition etc.) 

19 8 1, SAYS Mr Gibbs, was the year, in New York City. 
The year the No Wave Underground went Bang; “Everyone was 
way out then. Whatever happened to Ron it happened to him 
chat year.” You can locate Shannon Jackson this way, if you want 
- say he came out of a scene, helped stai 


But as with his approach to the placement of the bear, 
something about him is always earlier/later than you first 
thought. In one time, all times: because, after all, he's changed 
the way we hear drums, even chough we're only half-aware of 
that as yet. And has so damaged and extended fusion's strange 
legacy that we can’t even be sure exactly what we feel about it 

Fort Worth/Connecticut/New York/Africa - and back home, 
thanks to Fort Worth’s Caravan Of Dreams, to Texas. Kenny 
Dorham, Jackie McLean, McCoy Tyner, Albert Ayler, Charles 
Mingus, Betty Carter, Ornette Coleman, Cecil Taylor, and 
finally round into finding himself, the most significant 
drummer/composer of the last 20 years. Whatever happened to 
Ronald Shannon Jackson - on the way to the Decoding Society, 
Last Exit, SXL and Power Tools — happened somewhere on that 
long loop. 

When he walked past a drum, and knew it was going to be 
part of his life to come, he was just four. Loops don’t have 
beginnings. Two weeks after he first arrived in New York, he 
landed a gig with Charles Tyler through another Fort Worth 
worthy, Charles Moffett, and after the session, “this fellow with 
the strange beard who I hadn’t noticed” came up and asked him 
to play; Albert Ayler. After which things happened to him. Or 
else they didn’t: 

"When Albert was living, he was going to do the cover 
interview of downbeat, he asked me to come for the interview, but 


I was so stoned out of my mind the night before that I was stoned 
for another couple of days, so 1 didn’t even get up to go to the 
meeting. So that’s why I say, it’s my karma, because I missed 
being on the cover and being in the news. He had to go and find 
his brother, and he took his brother to the interview.” 

After Albert's death, though, a period of frustration. He gave 
up music, worked as a Market Statistician for North Division 
United Aircraft: till he found himself dtxxdling drums in the 
office and looking forward to going-home time, and six hours’ 
practice every evening. So goodbye to his two secretaries and his 
wallet full of credit cards for a life of sleeping rough, scrounging 
for food. Until he ran into Ornette, with Bern Nix, in a 
restaurant, looking for a second drummer for Prime Time. 
Ornette, coming on him playing round the kit one day, 
lingering on the rhythm-melodies, advised him to take up the 
flute to help him compose. 

Some time round the same time he met Cecil Taylor in the 
Village Vanguard, a club he hadn’t entered for maybe ten years 
(they had, he says, an attitude with people who'd played with 

Get something to eat, you’re hungry. But my first mind was 
saying. Go into the Vanguard. So by this time. Buddhism had 

Vanguard in spite of myself. I don’t know who was playing. I 
wasn’t interested. I went into the kitchen. 

“Cecil Taylor was standing back there drinking a bottle of 
champagne. He asked me what 1 do. I said I play drums. He 
said, Can you play? And I said. I’m the best at what I play, 
because no one else plays the way 1 play. He said. Give me your 
number, and the next day he called me. That’s the way it’s been. 
I didn’t plan these things.” 


The first Decoding Society re 
that we couldn’t find before — time and later projects have given 
us pause, and we’ve found precision delicacies layered into their 
screaming pummelled surface. Street Priest is a template, some 
say, for everything Last Exit have done. Mandance and Barbecue 
Dog flex a sarcastic urbanjungle primitivism - “Alice In The 
Congo” - that yokes impossible opposites (Mingus/Zieppelin, 
Taylor/Ayler, times/space). 

But ever since he exorcised his frustrations with bebop in that 
plosively malevolent run-through of (head-tune only) Dizzy’s 
“Bebop”, and ended for ever the need not to play what he was 










Shannon Jackson 


feeling and hearing with the solo LP Pulse, the colours and tones 
have deepened, folding back into each other. The long, slow 
sighs of ancient melody and the busy electric crackle of inner 
voicings turned clashing titans to subtle interplay. 

So when he woke up one morning in an old colonial 
beach-hotel in Benin, formerly Dahomey, after travelling 
through eight African nation-states, to write “March Of The 
Pink Wallflowers” for When Colors Play, he was finalising more 
than just an oldworld/newworld marriage. 

And I took two flutes and two professional Sony Walkman 
tape-recorders, a camera, some underwear, and a couple of pairs 
of jeans. And I went to listen. Mainly. To listen. I learnt more 
by listening than anything else. And what I really came away 
with was a verification of what I was already doing. 

“My original intention in the place that I found was a secret 
drum society that I’d heard about. And I got there and I found 
several others. But once you start playing rhythm, on your own, 
once you develop a rhythm or a set pattern of rhythm that you 
live with, which I do, then there’s virtually nothing that you 
can’t come up with on your own. And going to Africa was a 
verification of what I’d already heard ...” 

Decode Yourself, When Colors Play and Texas are a remarkable 
trio of records just because as he’s entrenching for one more 
journey through the territory he’s staked out for himself, he 
makes it triply clear how vast this private world is now, 
encompassing bodies, continents, home. Once things happened 
to him. Now things reach out through him. 

He’s taken to describing his structures as “dynamethmic” (a 
word as usefully private-language and inscrutable as Harmolo- 
dics is for Ornette): either way, the actual power of the 
portmanteau is a specific unstable separation rather than some 
easily labelled this/that fusion of extremes, a split-level polybab- 
ble rather than a bland melange. 

The bugged difficulty of Shannon Jackson’s rhythms 
gives his music its complex turning moment, this persistently 
separated double-time; poised oi 
motion, savant-gdLtde wit expressed in molten a: 
hugely static sungod drums driven into an insane froth of inner 
shivering - in this ambiguous space, he forces people to find 
themselves. 

“I have to go through a whole training period trying to erase 
people’s preconceptions of their instrument: I wanna be like 
so-and-so, someone they heard. I teach ail the people I work with 
the point that they can be themselves. Just like the person they 
admire is doing what they’re doing. 

“What I teach them to do is to play the way they knew they 
could play when they got the instrument, before they realised 
they had to use a whole lot of technique and technicality. People 
who play instruments, they know how to play already — it’s the 
other things they have to learn to appease, that work within an 
organised framework of society. 

“In other words, schools teach a certain thing, that anyone can 


he same thing in any part of the world. That’s 
necessary. But musicians know their instruments, and they know 
the sound, and what they’re hearing. That’s the reason they want 

“And when they hear someone playing the instrument that’s 

like that. Because that person has perfected that. And what they 
need to realise is that they can do that on their own and say. 
That’s that way, here's the other way.” 

Now, then, always (the loop again); not timeless (nothing is), 
but vehemently timely. After Coltrane, jazz had been in crisis, a 
rhythm gap between soul and schooling, Europe and Africa, the 
Free and the Social. If Laswell had produced Miles on Big Fun or 
Agharta or even On The Comer, who of us would have left the 
theatre in tears? If Ayler had asked Iggy & The Stooges in on to 
the New' Grass session, would James Chance have been necessary? 

Last Exit finally allowed Sharrock and Brotzmann to close that 
historic wound. (After Hendrix, Black Rock had been in similar 
crisis. Power Tools, the Hendrix Trio backwards and in 
negative, have rediscovered the energies in that lost tension.) 

“Last Exit is a vehicle for me to play totally, to hear and to 
play. Power Tools shows a melodic aspect of my rhythmic sense, 
of what I'm trying to develop and perfect. It’s an excellent 
vehicle because it’s a trio, and I don’t think I played in a trio 
since I used to play bebop. 

"Playing with Frisell - who has a spacious sense - allows 
rhythmic ideas I’m already working on to work. Playing with 
Last Exit allows me to play with the energy and the expression 
that the drums are capable of. 

"The drums are a rough instrument, not a sensitive back¬ 
ground instrument. People make it that, but it’s not so. People 
use them to talk with over long distances, miles. It’s not a 
background while someone’s sipping a Martini and trying to get 


Perhaps it's because he’s more force than object that 
he never seems to resemble himself from photo to photo. 
Shannon Jackson is the link between the stored information in 
the tradition, with all its elaborate nuance, and the primally 
violent, undifferentiated roar of the new, the early/late meeting 
point — after Ayler, like Blood — between the old-world 
craft-empires of Taylor and Coleman and the as-yet-uncoded fire 
of players like Frisell, Reid, Gibbs. 

“It’s difficult to be passive in this music. That’s all of what 
we’ve been talking about.” 

And it’s not about striking a balance? 

“If people want to strike a balance they should listen to Kenny 
G. Most of them do. That’s good. It’s simple. But life ain’t 
always gonna be simple.” 

Texas, the new LP by Ronald Shannon Jackson, is available now on 
Caravan Of Dreams. 
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among his immediate prede¬ 
cessors than his progeny). In 
particular, there's an unmiss¬ 
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slice of actual music with a 



and Jean Derome (keyboards, 
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GOOD NEWS FROM JACK DANIEL’S. 
NO NEWS. 


Our local paper can be read in five minutes. That’s all it takes to keep 
up with Moore County. 

★ 

Occasionally, you’ll see an article on Jack Daniel’s Distillery. Like when Jack 
Bateman broke his arm unloading wood in the rickyard. Or when Frank Bobo 
(our head Distiller) had his grandson born. But normally we don’t make the paper 
much. You see, we’ve been mellowing whiskey here at Jack Daniel’s since 1866. 
And according to the editor, there’s no news in that anymore. 


SMOOTH SIPPIN’ TENNESSEE WHISKEY 
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yo-ho-ho and a packet of c90s 


An open letter on recent Blue Note albums signed by 
some of the label’s artists like Bobby McFerrin, Tony Williams, 
Dexter Gordon, Stanley Jordan and McCoy Tyner claims that 
“home taping has put a sizeable dent in our incomes. It is 
jeopardising our ... careers and is already causing record 
companies to limit the number of new artists they invest in . . 
The letter concludes with a request for “comments, questions or 

You asked for it. You appear to have swallowed the industry 
line hook and sinker. Although the International Federation of 
Phonogram and Video Producers (IFPI) complains of billion- 
dollar losses from home taping, the industry has grown from a 
gross yearly volume of approximately $1 billion to $4 billion 
since the introduction of car stereo and Walkman type machines. 
Pre-recorded cassette sales now account for more than 50% of 
total sales, and EMI, which owns Blue Note, recently announced 
record (!) profits. All of which does not lead one to conclude that 
cassettes have meant the downfall of the industry. 

All of this sounds terribly serious and y’ail know how much I 
hate “serious” but I also hate being hustled. I hate silliness even 
more. The industry is hustling itself. The scene is totally out of 
focus and sync. 

Last year I taped a Johnny Clegg record for a friend of mine 
who earns 7,000 francs a month and cannot afford a lot of 
records. She liked it so much she bought the next Johnny Clegg 
record and taped it for her friends. Presumably, some of them 
will buy the following one. These are people who may never 
otherwise have discovered Clegg. And since I copied Billie 
Holiday’s Lady In Satin for my 13-year-old son's Walkman last 
month he’s after me to buy her CD reissues. 

Home taping is free advertising, for gosh-darn sakes. It 
increases the appetite for recorded music. I could never 
understand the estimates the IFPI keeps publishing of how many 
billions the industry is losing from home taping. Nobody ever 
asked me or anybody I know how many copies of which 
recordings I make. I wouldn’t remember anyway. I’d like to see 


an estimate of how much sales home taping has generated. 

listening to Charlie Parker while stuck in traffic jams or on 
autoroutes. I dreamed of it when I was on the road with Maynard 
Ferguson in the 50s - not to have to hear all that beery musician 
talk for 500 miles. I’m thankful to the industry for that. (It did 
not, by the way, stop me from buying John Coltrane records.) 
But now that they hooked me on music of my choice just about 
anywhere and anytime I want it — one of the few examples of 
jX)sitive progress amidst the acid rain and repeating rifles - they 
are lobbying for a universal blank-cassette tax and a “blocking 
chip” on DAT cassettes and I suspect that what they are really 
when you get right down to it after is to block me from, or make 
me pay through the nose for, copying anything at all. 

In other words, in this best-for-profits world, I would have to 
buy, say, five pre-recorded copies of the same title for my living 
room, office, bathroom, kid’s Walkman and my car. Which is 
immoral, unmusical, a personal insult and stupid. 

The blank-cassette tax is a cosmic example of how to misread 
reality. Most of what we copy today, we erase next week. There 
are only so many Glenn Goulds or Lester Youngs. The majority 
of the product is Kleenex, eminently disposable. So if they put a 
surtax on blank cassettes and I copy, say, 20 records before the 

speak of except my ill-will. Is the industry perchance planning to 
market a self-destruct one-copy-only blank cassette? Arrrrgh! 

If the artwork (in uncopyabie pastel shades) and the liner notes 
(in disappearing ink) on the professional product were more 
attractive more people might be willing to pay for the original, 
like they prefer to read a hardback to a softback book, to say 
nothing of a photocopy of a softback book. 

Speaking of liner notes, we who write them should perhaps 
publish an open letter to all you home pirates out there asking for 
comments about our plight. You are jeopardising our careers. 
We have a right to a royalty for every copy. Think about it. 
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“In the warm Caribbean 
waters around Barbados we 
catch plenty of fresh Flying 
Fish, Red Snapper, Barracuda 
and Marlin. 

But this is purely because 
we take time-off to let 
them breed in the under¬ 
water caves on the coral reef. 


Which, in turn, gives us a 
chance to open a bottle of 
golden Cockspur Rum. 

Mixed with coke, or just 
taken as it comes, it makes 
losing a days fishing seem 
just about bearable. 

As the afternoon wears 
on, our thoughts turn to 


the ones that got away and 
to what the future has in store 
for them. 

And, more often than not, 
we decide to give the fish the 
whole of the next day off too 1 

Frankie Spence, Silver Sands, 

Christ Church, Barbados. 
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goodbye Columbia 

AVANT-ALTOIST TIM BERNE SAYS SO LONG TO CBS, HELLO TO GRAHAM LOCK. 
photo: ANDREW POTHECARY. 


Tim B h r n f. shakes his head in disbelief. "The whole 
episode with Columbia was bizarre,” he chuckles quietly. 
“Totally bizarre.” 

Berne, a tall, hefty New Yorker, has just exploded a 
bombshell on to my cassette recorder. CBS, he tells me, are not 
taking up their option on his contract. The label is dumping 

I suppose it makes perfect sense that the company which once 
axed Ornette and Mingus and drove Miles into the arms of WEA 
should now have dropped the most spectacular clanger of 1988. 
After all, Berne is only one of America's most original young 
altoists, whose two LPs for the label have attracted a swarm of 

It’s not even about profits because, says Berne, his records 
have sold relatively well in the States (despite a conspicuous lack 



of media-blitz promotion). So what is it about? 

“The people in the higher echelon positions didn't like the 
music," he shrugs; “they had a real negative attitude to it. They 
couldn’t figure out why they were doing this music, or what the 
hell it was I was doing anyway, so they dropped me.” 

Bizarre is the word. And, like the song says, there’s no 
bizarreness like show bizarreness. 

Not that Tim Berne’s musical career has ever been 
ordinary. Born in Syracuse, NY, in the mid-5()s, he didn’t begin 
to play saxophone until he was 19 years old. Then, after studying 
briefly with Anthony Braxton and classical saxophonist Les 
Scott, plus a longer apprenticeship with Julius Hemphill, he 
started his own record label. Empire, and, too nervous to play 
with New York musicians, flew to the West Coast to record his 
debut LP with a group of pcxiple he’d barely met. (They included 
John Carter, Vinny Golia, Glenn Ferris, Roberto Miranda and 
Alex Cline.) This was in 1979. 

“That was just a stroke of ignorance,” says Berne, reflecting on 
the whole experience. 'Td helped Julius put out his record and I 
just said, well, this is what Julius did, so I’ll do it. I got a bunch 
of music together and I called up Alex Cline, who I’d met 
through Julius, and said, could you put a band together.^ Because 
I wasn’t comfortable yet with New York musicians — you have to 
sort of prove yourself and I wasn't really too aggressive. It's a 
more relaxed scene on the West Coast, and I went out there, not 
really knowing what the fuck I was doing, and I made that 

Appropriately, the LP, The Five-Year Plan, opens with a track 
dedicated to Hemphill, still acknowledged by Berne as the major 
influence on his playing and composing. In fact, when he 
returned to New York from Oregan in 1974, he admits he was 
“really looking for Julius, because that record Dof^on A.D. was 
what inspired me to play". 

What in particular did you learn from him? I ask. 

"Right from the beginning he stressed the importance of 
tone," recalls Berne, “the actual sound you produce. We spent a 
lot of time working on the natural overtone series; it’s a way of 
extending your range, but it also serves as a real good way of 
working on your tone production, in terms of getting a big 
sound. I don’t really have an alto-y sound, the lower-register 
stuffs probably moving into tenor territory and a lot of that’s 
from doing these overtone studies and trying to match the 
fingered sound with the natural overtone sound, which is 
inherently thicker. 

“So Julius stressed that; and he was also very encouraging 
when I was writing music. Rather than saying ‘this is bullshit’ or 
‘you don’t know what you’re doing’, he would help me, show me 
ways of making it better." 

Why was that first LP called The Five-Year Plan! Did you have 
a plan? 

Berne laughs. "That was kind of a joke. But I sort of had this 
idea that I could be making a living five years from then. Which 
wasn’t true," he laughs again, “but it was a nice thought.” 


The next five years did see several more Berne records on 
the market: 7X, Spectres and the live double Songs And Rituals In 
Real Time ... on Empire were followed by two Soul Note 
releases, Ancestors and Niutant Variations, and then a final Empire 
album, the Theoretically duo with Bill Frisell, later reissued (with 
an extra track) on the German Minor Music label. 

Of these, 7X was again recorded on the West Coast, but by 
the time of Spectres Berne had “finally realised I had to get 
something happening in New York”, and was working a lot with 
bassist Ed Schuller, who plays on the album with Alex Cline, 
trombonist James Harvey and trumpeter Olu Dara. A little later 
Berne met Paul Motian and the Songs And Rituals LP documents 
their first concert together, in NYC, July 1981. 

Despite the quality of the music he was releasing, Berne found 
running his own label an increasingly difficult chore: “It was 
easier in the beginning, but there were so many labels putting 
out records by then, people were maybe getting more selective. I 
don’t really know what happened, but it got a lot harder to find 
distributors." Which meant that Soul Note’s interest was 
particularly timely. "I was always sending them tapes, and they 
were always rejecting them,” Berne grins. “Then I sent them one 
and they said yes. I was shocked!" 

Ancestors was recorded live in NYC in February 1983; Mutant 
Variations followed a month later, the product of a studio session 
in Milan, and, in the lilting alto that weaves through “Homage” 
perhaps offered the most convincing evidence to date of Berne as 
a newly authoritative saxophone voice. The LP with Frisell 
followed in 1984; then nothing until the fateful day when Gary 
Lucas, ex-Beeflieart guitarist then working in the CBS advertis¬ 
ing department, walked into Tower Records and recognised the 
guy behind the counter as Tim Berne, a childhood buddy from 
Syracuse. (Are you ready for bizarrei) 

“He started talking to me, said he’d like to hear my music 
blah blah blah, so I slipped him a record, then forgot ail about it. 
He came back and said, like, you want me to try and get you a 
deal with CBS? I said, no way! Don’t even talk to me about it. 
I’m not gonna waste my time." 

But Lucas persisted and finally persuaded Berne to bring some 
records and press-cuttings into his CBS office. Then, for the next 
couple of months, he’d call Berne periodically to say he was 
"working on it", it might happen. 

“I told him, forget it. I got sort of pissed off - I told him, 
don’t even talk to me about it unless there’s a contract in your 
hand. I mean, it was such a ridiculous thought." 

Then Lucas rang to say, yes, it was happening and "I just 
freaked out ... I had no money, I was working as a clerk at 
Tower, yet suddenly I’m doing this record for CBS. I had to start 
thinking about this thing as a reality.” 

Berne now wonders if Lucas may have been, ah, economical 
with the truth in clinching the deal: like, for instance, taking the 
“more mellow” parts from Berne’s earlier LPs and convincing the 
company they were signing a New Age artist. What they got, 
however, was Fulton Street Maul, one of I987’s most distinctive, 
riotous outbursts of electric jazz. Or, rather, string-quartet 




"I did some gigs with Bill Frisell and Alex Cline in Europe, 
which were really good," Berne explains; "then a little later I was 
playing with Hank [Roberts] and decided to add cello. 1 
basically wanted to avoid a free bop jazz sort of thing, I didn’t 
want to have any kind of a ‘jazz’ sound. I finally decided to try 
this transparent, very string-quartet-sounding band — with alto, 
guitar and cello I thought you could get a kind of strings sound. ” 

Lucas, producer for the LP, was a little nervous about this 
concept, which he thought might be a little out for CBS; but 
Berne insisted on complete control, brought the project in under 
budget, and was delighted to find Fulton Street Maul acclaimed 
almost unanimously by the critics. But if the company were 
impressed, they weren’t letting on. 

“I had no contact ... the guy that signed me, Gary probably 
just drove him crazy until he signed me, but 1 never met the 
guy, I never even talked to him. It was completely bizarre. And 
to this day he hasn’t given me any feedback, even though of all 
their jazz records I easily get the most positive press — which 
constantly confounds them. I think it’s almost disappointing to 
some of the people there, they were so sure I was a failed 
experiment, at best.” 

All that good press did make one vital difference; the company 
agreed to let Berne make a second LP - "to avoid embarrass¬ 
ment”, he grins. Again he insisted on complete artistic control 
and got it, even down to choice of cover art. The resulting LP, 
Sanctified Dream, featuring a quintet of Berne, Hank Roberts, 
trumpeter Herb Robertson, bassist Mark Dresser and drummer 
Joey Baron, was released in the USA in early '88 to even more 
rapturous reviews than its predecessor. This didn’t deter CBS 
from neglecting to release the LP in Britain. 

“The company didn't do anything for it, really,” sighs Berne. 
“Especially over here. I mean, I come to Europe 80 times a year, 

exception of Switzerland - is pathetic. In England, the records 
don’t come out; in Germany, they give me flowers instead of 

Shorter comes over on tour, he gets the same bullshit. It’s totally 
mind-boggling." 


In the long run, their attitude may do more harm to CBS 
than to Berne, who is already checking out offers from other 
labels. Meanwhile, the first LP from Miniature - the trio of 
Berne, Hank Roberts, Joey Baron - has just been released on the 
German JMT label. Though the Sanctified Dreams quintet 
remains Berne’s primary project (and a Europ>ean tour is planned 
for February, March ’89), Miniature is also close to his heart. 

“What I like about it is that it’s a cooperative: we all write, 
trade ideas. Initially, the idea behind the group was to use a lot 
more electronics than, say, the quintet; to have this small group 
with a big sound, which is why we also use Hank's vocals more, 
to fill up the sound. Miniature’s also a little more spontaneous. 


requires a different kind of composing that I really like, very 

Spare is hardly the word to describe Berne’s quintet writing, 
which he characterises as “about rhythms, textures, harmonic 
ideas, tonal things, non-tonal things, moods, shapes . . . it’s 
just like a movie or a book — you’re looking for a lot of different 
ways to say the same things.” He admits to a fascination with 
structure in terms which some might decry as 
which are more to do with creating c< 
wholeness greater than the sum of the parts, than any retreat to 
traditionalism. 

“I like things to have a beginning and an end, and I like them 
to go somewhere, not just say, OK, we’re gonna play the tune, 
solo, then play the tune out. So I set up things using the written 
material, little motifs and fragments — if it’s done right, someone 
always has some place to go in their mind when they’re playing. 
I’ve given them a structure, and they can do whatever they want, 
but they know where it has to begin and where it has to end. It’s 
still spontaneous, but what I’m trying to do is set up a context 
for that spontaneity.” 

Nels Cline’s Songs And Rituals sleevenote makes a distinction 
between Berne’s more structured songs and the “less overtly 
delineated”, almost trance-like rituals-, a differentiation which, I 
suggest to Berne, seems to leak through on to his CBS LPs and 
perhaps also runs back to his early teachers; for example, “Hip 
Doctor”, from Sanctified Dreanu, is a 


"Betsy” is a plaintive meander tl 
A.D.". 

Berne looks extremely sceptical. "I think I’ve developed a lot 
since Songs And Rituals, which is basically a blowing album,” he 
demurs. “But ‘Betsy’ I wrote at that time, it’s real early, so that’s 
a good observation. The whole thing with vamps, for me ... it 
can either be tedious or it can be this trance-like feeling, you just 
have to play it in a certain way that’s very hard to explain. I’d 
never played 'Betsy' before because I never quite knew how to get 
it right.” He gives a broad grin: "You know, some pieces are so 
simple it takes you years to figure out how they work.” 

It is this interest in structures and figuring out how they 
work, and in exploring alternatives to the standard head-solos- 
head form of so much “jazz”, which links Berne with the older 
generation of avant-gardists like Braxton and Hemphill and also 
provides a point of contact with New York contemporaries like 
John Zorn, Wayne Horvitz, Bill Frisell, and his colleagues in 
Miniature and the quintet. All, though in very diverse ways, are 
engaged in a similar process of restructuralism. This time Berne 
offers tentative agreement, though with one reservation. 

''I’m definitely not in the downtown scene.” 

Which is what? 

“I don’t know,” he laughs. "But Ronald Shannon Jackson told 
Hank, Joey and me that he didn’t want to be on a festival with 
downtown musicians, so we realised we were ‘downtown 
musicians’ that night. We’ve been trying ever since to figure out 




























refuses to laugh 





outside my mind. Unrealised or even realised, that’s irrelevant. 

1943 and grew up in what he describes as “a fairly middle-class 
environment”. From the age of 14 he played in dance bands, 
with no opportunity for jazz “other than stock big-band 
arrangements. I had no real creative experience.” He moved to 
the States in 1962 and spent two and a half to three years in a 
Boston school “which I disregarded as a viable form of learning. I 
moved to New York in 1964 and immediately got involved with 
all the best and vital people like Cecil Taylor and Carla Bley. It 
was a very exciting time." 

The only documentation of his association with Taylor at that 
stage was a private recording of a Town Hall concert in 1965; 

Jazz Composers’ Orchestra involved him as organiser and writer 
but not as trumpeter. His work with Carla Bley has of course 
been well documented on the label they founded, Watt, but his 

as composer than as performer. 

Speech, commissioned by Danish Radio for its Concert 
Orchestra, was originally recorded and broadcast in a purely 
instrumental version, but there had always been an understand¬ 
ing with the network that Mantlet would be able to take the 

orchestral tracks the voices of Jack Bruce, Marianne Faithfull and 
Robert Wyatt as well as Rick Fenn’s guitar and Mantlet's 
trumpet. 

singers because they’re just wonderful musicians and wonderfully 

and her voice. She had just mixed her last record at my studio. 
She got very interested and she did a great job.” 

As on most Watt albums Mantlet worked behind the controls. 


situation. The trick is to get the producer out of the booth. One 

“Oh, I’m most comfortable in the studio, because there I have 
more or less complete control, particularly since I don’t use a 
producer and very rarely an engineer. I prefer to do it myself, 
especially the mixing.” 

And did he feel positively uncomfortable on the stand? 

"Yes, I do actually, especially when I’m the leader. When I 
was playing a part in someone else’s music - Carla Bley’s for 
instance - that was great. It was a different role, I was part of a 



I maintain and really create, and I’m really not gifted at that.” 



there is not a lot of humour in my music.” 

Mantler denies that there’s any serialism in what he does; not 
much minimalism; but plenty of Romanticism. Does that derive 
from his European background? No. 

“I spent less than half my life there and I wasn’t really 
listening to classical music. What I listened to was jazz.” 

But much Mantler music seems highly organised. How much 
improvisation is there? 

“Very little. Whatever is improvised or played freely is based 
on very specific things and also heavily edited by me afterwards 
because of the nature of multi-tracking. In a way, it’s like even 
more composition after the fact. The beauty of using jazz players 

something of their own. 

becomes successful.” 


The Hapless Child {Watt) 
Live (Watt) 

Movies {Watt) 


More Movies {Watt) 
Something There (Watt) 
Alien {Watt) 

Speech {Watt) 



faces for *89 


We chose a quartet of young 
musicians who promise great 
things for the coming year . . . 



SUE SHATTOCK by Rob Clifford 
Already making major waves on 
the London club circuit, Sue sings 
with her own small group and 
works in duo with Terry Disley. 

The vocalist of ’89? 








GERARD PRESENCER by Riihard Dean 
A teenage sensation on trumpet, 

Gerard has bowled over musicians 
and audiences alike with his 
youthful mastery. Currently gig¬ 
ging with Clark Tracey and sure 
to surprise many in the next year. 








faces for ’89 



MARK SANDERS by Patrice Felix-Tchicaya 

Another in the fine tradition of 

British free percussionists, Mark 

has performed in a duo with Evan 

Parker and is at work in the 

improvising community. 


FAYAZ VIRJI by Neil Drabble 
Trombonist and arranger, his con¬ 
tributions to the book on the 
recent tour of Jazz Warriors 






WIRE-CARLSBERG BRITISH JAZZ AWARDS 1988 


votes came in from all 
parts of the country — and even plenty from abroad - as 
erudite, discerning readers voted in Wire’s British Jazz 
Awards. We were a bit concerned when the postal dispute held 
up our mail for a few weeks, but the torrent of votes which 
arrived as soon as it was over led to many exhausting hours 
tabulating the results. 

Voting in a number of categories was desperately close; in 
others, the winners walked it. andy sheppard strolled away 
from most of the opposition in Best Instrumentalist, although 

many votes and Tommy Smith did likewise. The saxophone 
still rules, it seems. In the vocal stakes, Cleveland watkiss 
repeated his narrow triumph last year but upped the margin of 
victory, with Norma Winstone his only real challenger. 

Best Band turned into quite a tussle between eventual 
winners human chain and semi-parent body Loose Tubes, 
with the trio acing the big team by a few votes at the death. 
Other contenders included Jazz Warriors, Pinski Zoo, Andy 
Sheppard's Band and the Brotherood Of Breath. The Tubes 
were unlucky again in the Best Album Category, since Open 
Letter was neck-and-neck with Destiny's Song for most of the 
voting, Courtney pulling into the lead with the last few votes. 
Thirty different records featured in the voting, a pretty healthy 
tally for British jazz on record. 

Best Composer was another close-run thing. Last year’s 
victor Django Bates had the tables turned on him by older 
maestro mike westbrcxjk this time, but there were plenty of 
votes coo for Roland Perrin, Barbara Thompson, Stan Tracey 

scratching their heads, with a rush of enthusiasm for 
brand-new outfits like Orphy Robinson’s Quartet and the Paul 
Reid Sextet. It was gancj of three, though, which took top 
honours. Somebody sign these guys up! 


The one section which brooked no argument was Best 
Newcomer, jason rebello polled four times as many votes as 
his nearest rival. Just as well we booked him to play at the Jazz 
Awards ceremony! 

Thanks to all who voted this year. By the time you read 
this, the ever-glittering Awards Night will have been and 
gone, but just too late for us to get a report into this issue. Full 
coverage of the festivities in February’s Wire'. 


The full results of how you voted 


BEST INSTRUMENTALIST 

BEST VOCALIST 
BEST COMPOSER 

BEST NEWCOMER 


Andy Sheppard 
Human Chain 
Cleveland Watkiss 
Mike Westbr(x>k 
Gang Of Three 
Jason Rebello 

Des7/n> 's 5o/v6, Courtney Pine 
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New Orleans "avant-gardist" 


Henry "Red" Allen is reassessed 


by Martin Gayford in our 


In the years between the wars the USA was overrun by 
multitudinous hordes of musicians. Bands were everywhere and 
jobs were plentiful, although pay was often low. The trumpeters 
were the most numerous tribe of all and among them Louis 
Armstrong was the king; but, despite his influence, there was 
great stylistic variety. Individuality was the best path to 
employment; indeed, it was the only way to get into an elite 
group like Duke Ellington's or Fletcher Henderson’s. “In chose 
days," as Duke himself wrote, "the chief requisite was good 
personality of tone, identification." All the players worked for 
that; the most successful were as easy to tell apart as a trombone 
from a tuba. In this world one of the most prominent figures, 
next to Louis, was another New Orleans trumpeter, Henry “Red" 
Allen. 

Allen started under Armstrong's shadow. Victor Records, for 
example, saw him as a Satchmo surrogate. The series of 
recordings they started in 1929 under the name “Henry Allen 
Jnr and His New York Orchestra" used the same format and 
many of the same musicians as Armstrong's popular issues on 
Columbia. Allen was just 21 at the time. It must have seemed as 
if he, coo, was on the brink of stardom. But there was only room 
for one Louis, and Allen spent his life, like most jazz demi-gods, 
working in band sections, bars and little clubs. However, if his 
career was a damp squib in show-biz terms, musically it was a 
triumph. Always distinctive, a decade or so before his death 
Allen elaborated his style into a luxuriantly personal idiom. He 
became, in fact, an extraordinarily individual performer - a 
unique jazz expressionist. 

The music seemed to flow out of him spontaneously: 
emotional, unpredictable and richly various. Allen played with 
button-holing intimacy. An Allen solo followed no set routine; 
instead, it seemed to chart a fluctuating pattern of feeling from 
one moment to another. "Playing," he cold Whitney Balliett, 
". . . (is] like someone making your lip speak . . . it’s a home 
language, like two friends calking." For each emotional nuance. 


occasional series on early masters. 

there was a different instrumental shading. In his final phase 
Allen took the search for tonal individuality about as far as it 
could go. 

He was master, not just of one unmistakable sound, but of a 
whole palette. Most of his tonal colours were rugged (he didn't 
seem interested in the sleek effect many trumpeters aim for), but 
the range was kaleidoscopic. He could fall to a husky whisper, or 
rise to a yell. He could play half-valve tricks, flutter-tongue, and 
produce a blood-curdling throat growl. He could descend into a 
fruity basement below the normal trump>et register, and, if he 
felt like it, he could still play in the broad, handsome, 
Armstrong manner. 

Don Ellis, another trumpet experimenter, listed Allen’s 
“dirty" techniques in a 1965 downbeat article (“bends, smears 
. . . rips, glissandos”). He also emphasised ocher aspects of 
Allen’s playing: his astonishing control of dynamics, his 
rhythmic subtlety, the audacious asymmetry of his phrases. 
Allen’s music was invariably surprising. His melodic lines are 
always turning unexpected corners. Bunk Johnson once re¬ 
marked, “Where my boy Louis makes it up, I make it down.” 
“Red” Allen did both, unprcdictably. The result is to keep the 
listener always on the edge of his or her seat. Yet all this oddity 
was combined in a completely convincing musical language, and 

Ellis gave his piece the uncompromising title “Henry 'Red’ 
Allen Is The Most Avant Garde Trumpeter In New York", and 
the recordings made in those years support the idea that he was 
one of the most unorthodox players around at chat time. This, 
despite the fact that he never really left the musical world of the 
early 30s. The two finest late albums. Stormy Weather and Ride. 
Red. Ride In Hi-Fi, were made in the company of swing veterans, 
some of whom he had been playing with since the Wall Street 
Crash. Unlike Coleman Hawkins, for example, he never seemed 
happy in modernist circles. As late as 1961, on the other hand, 
he made some records with Kid Ory’s New Orleans revival 




group, and sounded fairly comfortable. Indeed, the very qualities 
which Ellis admired (tonal distortions, for example) were aspects 
of the swing tradition that bop had discarded. 


Allen was born in 1908 into the heart of the New 
Orleans musical world. His father, Henry Senior, led an 
important band with which all the best men played at one time 
or another; Bolden, Bechet, Oliver, Armstrong, Keppard. The 
young Alien grew up surrounded by all this and had the 
advantage of formal training, from a man called Manuel 


10 could play two trumpets at the sa 

grand tradition of New Orleans ti 
began with Buddy Bolden. King Oliver summoned Allen north 
to join his band in 1927, just as he had called Armstrong five 
years previously. No sooner was he established in New York in 
1928, than he began to record with the godfathers of the New 
Orleans clan: Oliver, Jelly Roll Morton and Armstrong. 

Although, by birth, training and background, Allen appeared 
Armstrong’s natural successor, in some respects his approach was 
opposite. By the late 20s, Armstrong’s style had become a jazz 
equivalent to oratory. Floating on an air-cushion of big-band 
chords, he played solos that were as orderly and as moving as the 
Gettysburg address — and also as premeditated. Allen’s playing, 
in comparison, was loose and episodic. Armstrong was inclined 
to tinker with a favourite set of choruses for decades; Allen told 
Whitney Balliett that he only ever thought a couple of bars ahead 
of what he was playing. This reflects no discredit on either. Some 
musicians are inveterate improvisers, some are not; but it is 
certainly a crucial difference in temperament. 

If one listens to Armstrong’s 1929 recording of “St Louis 
Blues”, on which both men play, the divergence is clear. Louis’s 
climactic solo, one of the most electrifying he ever produced, is 
organised with crystalline clarity. Every note drops into place 
within the grand design. Allen, who plays up until the vocal. 


The Trumpeter 
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sounds superficially rather similar, but he is already using 
rhythmic displacements and dissonant intervals which create an 
edgy, unsettling effect. Where Louis is Classical, Allen is 
Romantic. 

I asked Doc Cheatham, almost the sole survivor of Allen's 
generation of trumpeters, for his assessment of Allen, and he 
summed him up like this; “He was what I would call a nervous 
kind of a player. He had so many ideas all the time, and he could 
express them all on his instrument because he was such a 
technical player. Several of them from New Orleans were very 
technical players; Jimmie Noonc, he was another. Certainly 

Red always stayed close to the New Orleans sound, and you 
know Louis moved away from that feeling after the Hot Fives and 
the things he did in the 20s. Also Louis was less nervous, more 
considered.” 

For the six or so years after he arrived in New York, Alien 
was ubiquitous. He played with a string of important bands: 
Luis Russell, Don Redman, Fletcher Henderson, Lucky Millin- 
der. Apparently always on call for a session, he was the most 
recorded trumpeter in town. He made a long series of sides under 
his own name, starting in 1929 with two fast tracks, "It Should 
Be You" and “Swing Out”, and two sulphurous slow ones, 
“BifFly Blues” and “Feeling Drowsy”. His music reached its first 
baroque flowering in the early 30s. By that time he had formed 
some important musical partnerships. One was with the 
granite-toned trombonist, J.C. Higginbotham. Another was 
with the equally exploratory saxophonist, Coleman Hawkins, 
with whom he made smouldering, passionate music on sides like 
"Heartbreak Blues”, "Dark Clouds” and “My Galveston Girl”. 
On most of these Allen sang, his voice taking the same 
helter-skelter path as his trumpet (Martin Williams recalled that 

encountered a further like-minded colleague in the white 
clarinettist. Pee Wee Russell. They were brought together in a 
studio-assembled group, the Rhythmakers. The results are 
among the most daring pieces of collective improvisation in jazz. 
Indeed, it is hard to think of anything else that has quite the 
same carefree, hold-on-to-your-hats-and-here-we-go air as 
"Bugle Call Rag", the wildest Rhythmakers track of all. 

Whenever something interesting was going on in those days, 
Allen seemed to bob up. When the Irishman, Spike Hughes, 
came to New York to record his rhapsodic compositions with an 
American band, for example. Or when Fletcher Henderson 
decided to use a Coleman Hawkins concoction, "Queer No¬ 
tions”, based on a whole-tone row (quite an experiment in 1933). 
Or when Don Redman put down two of his finest scores, “Chant 
Of The Weed” and "Shakin’ The African", on the second of 
which Allen took one of his most celebrated solos. So fractured, 
so involved, so fiery is this improvisation, in fact, that it once 
inspired a friend of Allen’s to exclaim, “Man, he even invented 


But he didn't, of course. In fact, after the mid-30s he drifted 
further and further away from the vanguard of the music. He was 
not among the older musicians who welcomed bop. On the 
contrary. Buck Clayton remembers him warning the young 
Miles Davis off the stage one night at the Uptown House, “No, 
kid, get out. We don't want you up here now.” In the 40s he 
appeared with swing musicians or old confrhes from New Orleans 
like Sidney Bechet. His own little band of the period sounds 
raucous and heavy, on record at least, as if he had been put off his 
stroke by the advent of modernism. In the 50s he tended to 
become associated with the more leathery kind of traditional 
revival. His habit of prefacing every number with a jovial cry of 
“Wump! Wump!” can only have added to this impression. 
Similarly, his willingness to play whiskery crowd-pleasers like 
“When The Saints Go Marching In”. In the 50s and 60s he spent 
long years at the Metropole, a bar where the band had to play 
triple forte to stand any chance of carrying over the din. All of 
this tended to obscure the freshness of his playing. 

What, then, were the roots of his style? Perhaps they 
lay in New Orleans, but the history of jazz in the Delta is murky 
and controversial. Doc Cheatham, who hails from Nashville, was 
cautious: "There were so many of them down there, it was like 
another country, and they all listened to each other. ” Allen learnt 
Armstrong’s Hot Fives from a wind-up phonograph, but he also 
mentioned a crowd of other trumpeters: Chris Kelly, Emmet 
Hardy, Kid Rena, Punch Miller, Buddy Petit, Richard Alexis 
and Henry Rene. Most of these never recorded, or did so very 
much later. Allen implied that his high-note excursions 
stemmed from Kid Rena. It could also be that some of his smears 
and rasps came from the “dirty”, blues-based strand of playing 
that started with Buddy Bolden, and also seems to have included 
Chris Kelly, for one. New Orleans music started with the 
stiffness of ragtime and moved towards greater and greater 
flexibility of line; perhaps Allen was simply carrying on in that 
direction. 

It was not so much that he moved away from newer 
developments in jazz, as that they moved away from him. A 
musician like Coleman Hawkins, who had long based his playing 
on harmonic exploration, could incorporate a good deal of bop 
into his style. Allen, interested in melodic, tonal and rhythmic 
variation, could not. Interestingly, another essentially melodic 
improviser, Lester Young, either could not or would not 
assimilate bop. And Pres, too, developed a late style based on 
rhythmic audacities and melodic embellishment. In the 50s 
Young was often thought an alcoholic wreck, Allen an eccentric 
has-been. At the time, with the forward progress of jazz more 
hectic every day, such an attitude was understandable. Now, 
with the evolutionary motor of jazz apparently jammed, it’s a 
good moment to take a look at musicians who strayed off the 
beaten crack and explored the open fields beside. Henry "Red” 
Allen, a master of his craft and an original musical mind, is 
surely a perfect example. 
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three’s a gang 


The tenor tyro 


and Gang Of Three 
is taking giant 


Report: Tony Herrington. 


Photo: Nick White. 


Let’s start, surprisingly enough, at the beginning. 

“I got switched on to music at a very young age. At school I 
just wanted to play an instrument. Particularly when 1 saw a 
drum kit. I thought that that was going to be really something. 
It’s very attention-grabbing, 1 suppose, a drum kit. I think it 


must be the closet extrovert in me.” 

Dave O’Higgins, a 24-year-old tenor saxophonist who once 
played drums and now looks more easy-going casual than closet 
extrovert, is beginning to warm to the task of relating his life 
story to a complete stranger. 

“When I was about 11 or 12 there was a big band at my school 
doing Glenn Miller material. I really enjoyed playing drums and 
it was quite a buzz for a 12-year-old to be playing in a big band. 
Then when I was 14 I joined a functions band. All semi-pro 
musicians. It did all the mixed dancing stuff, congas, square 
tangos, all chat. It was a good grounding and I was making 
about £40 a week which wasn’t bad for a l4-year-old. I was the 
richest kid in school.” 

Big bands, Glenn Miller, square tangos. A good grounding 
maybe, quite a buzz even for a 12-year-old, but when you go 
home after spending an evening plodding your way through 
“American Patrol” or “Pennsylvania 65000” and then go see John 
Bonham in The Song Remains The Same take a 15-minute drum 
solo that sounded as if it could lay waste to the entire Miller 
Orchestra single-handed, well, maybe it wasn’t much of a buzz 


after all. 

“I was perhaps a little bit precocious,” ventures Dave gingerly. 
“By the time I was 11 I was already sick of pop music and was 
listening to stuff like Led Zeppelin, Van der Graaf Generator and 
King Crimson. So 1 formed a group with a few like-minded 
people ripping off Genesis and Yes tuners, stuff like chat. We 
were never allowed to play at school but because it was like an 
underground band that was all the encouragement we needed. I 
think that’s one of the reasons I got into jazz and progressive 
rock, because it was considered decadent at school." 

J A A N n progressive rock; these are the two cornerstones 
upon which is built the music of Roadside Picnic, the 
electro-acoustic quartet that looks sec to propel Dave O’Higgins 
before a large audience for the first time since he played to 
14,000 cash-paying customers at The North Sea Jazz Festival as a 
temporary member of Icelandic jazz-funk group Mezzoforte. 

The group's first LP was originally scheduled for a November 
release date on RCA’s Novus subsidiary but won’t now appear 
until next March. For Dave, a five-month postponement of what 
is in effect his vinyl debut is frustrating rather than ominous. 
“No one was more surprised than us when we got picked up by a 
major label,” he says, “but we were one of the first instrumental 
groups they signed so I like to think we're quite dear to their 
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The nature of the group’s music - with its complex time 
signatures, the inclusion of elements from South Indian classical 
music and traditional African drum patterns, and its elaborate 
compositions which draw from Weather Report and King 
Crimson as much as any recognisably conventional jazz sources — 
sounds reminiscent of the records that first introduced Dave to 
jazz that wasn’t white, didn’t wear uniforms and didn’t exist as a 
backdrop for mixed dancing. 

"I remember reading interviews with rock bands that I 
listened to and they’d all be saying that they listened to Miles 
Davis and Bitches Brew," he says. From discovering that the 
music of King Crimson and Soft Machine hadn’t sprung 
fully-formed from a vacuum but had as its inspiration the late 
60s/early 70s recordings of Davis, Herbie Hancock, Chick Corea 
and Joe Zawinul, it didn’t take much effort to trace that 
inspiration back to its own original source. 

“I met a pianist called Andrew Stanton who had loads of old 
Davis and Charlie Parker records,” Dave recalls. “He lent me the 
whole lot and I just steeped myself in them. 

“I remember the first one I listened to was Kind Of Blue. I 
really enjoyed the saxophones on that, the garrulous, happy 
nature of Cannonball Adderley’s playing. But what meant more 
to me was the rather darker, more intense feel of John Coltrane’s 
playing. I suppose if any one thing can be said to have inspired 
me to play the sax it was Coltrane’s playing on that record.” 

Well, there you have it. The inevitable. By the time he’d had 

money he’d earned from his dance-band work — he was practising 
six hours a day and getting as many commercial gigs as a 
saxophonist as he was as a drummer. A year after that he’d passed 
the audition for a seat in the reed section of the NYJO. blagged 
his way on to the music-degree course at London’s City 
University and during the summer term began attending John 
Dankworth’s residential Wavenden jazz courses, staying in the 
room next door to Iain Ballamy one year, meeting Julian 
Arguelles the next. Making contacts, you might say. Building 
the foundation. 

I want to ask what else he saw in the saxophone besides the 
ability of a player like Coltrane to turn it into a vessel for 
heightened emotional states, but the question comes out 
sounding stupid in my head. Instead I wonder aloud why it is 
that a group like Roadside Picnic, with its booming electronic 
sound and progressive attitude, can get signed to a major label 
without even trying for it, whereas the Gang Of Three, the 
Coltrane-inspired group that Dave leads when he’s nor a member 
of Roadside Picnic and which includes in its repertoire a version 
of "Giant Steps", can’t even get a single album, no options, 
independent deal? 

against the derivative nature of much of the New British Jazz? 
Like the way in which the career of a player like Steve 
Williamson seems to have stalled before it’s even got started? 
Dave throws out one of those long pauses that punch frequent 
and considerable holes into his conversation. He’s not about to 


commit himself lightly on such a loaded subject. 

“I think,” he says eventually, “that there is a problem with a 
lot of the stuff that’s had media attention over the last few years. 
There’s a problem with it in the sense that it’s essentially a 
revivalist thing, it’s not offering something new. It deals with 
very derivative, very sp>ecific areas, and as with most of these 
things they enjoy revival periods in the same way that rockabilly 
or heavy metal or whatever does. I mean, there will always be 
revival periods but I think that anything that is slightly 
pastiche-orientated will always be fairly transient. 

“But by the same token you’ve got to have influences. You 
can’t avoid that and Coltrane is one of those really seminal figures 
who you either thoroughly assimilate or you avoid. And being a 
tenor-sax player it’s impossible for that not to be reflected to 
some extent in your playing. Although having said that, by the 
kind of music you play you can attempt to develop some kind of 
originality that goes beyond that. 

“I suppose a good example would be Jan Garbarek. I 
remember reading an interview with him and what he said about 
Coltrane’s influence was that the way he liked to interpret it 
wasn’t specifically through what Coltrane played or how he 
played it but through the spirit that his playing had, that feeling 
of emotional intensity. The danger comes when everything you 
do is derivative.” 

This is how Dave O’Higgins would like us to see his music 
in general and that of Gang Of Three in particular. Superficially 
it’s probably not so hard. Bass guitars, drum samples and cover 
versions of Chick Corea and Tower Of Power tunes aren’t 
ingredients you’d immediately associate with a genre that prides 
itself on getting its period detailing right - clothes, instru¬ 
mentation, material, you name it - yet they all have their place 
in Gang Of Three’s taught, finely-honed sound. It is the 
saxophone, however, that acts as the group’s focus-pull. Maybe 
it’s the open-ended nature of the music, what Dave refers to as 
“our opportunity to indulge ourselves”, that draws him into 
delivering his own approximation of Coltrane’s infamous "sheets 
of sound”, but during the group’s set at the Outside In festival 
this September only the music’s minor nuances set it apart from 
that of any other Neo-Traditionai revival. 

It’s an accusation that doesn't particularly worry him. He cites 
the formation of a new quartet that has been inspired by the 
music of Ralph Towner and Michael Brecker as evidence of his 
intention to “keep a healthy diversity going, to establish 
something chat’s a reaction to the Coltrane thing". What’s more, 
he’s well aware of his own limitations and of the time it could 
rake for him to do justice to some of the claims that have already 
been made on his behalf. 

“Quite honestly I feel that I’m not ready for too much 
attention yet,” he says. ‘Tm quite happy about it because I’m 
still getting it together. I’ve come a long way already but I’ve 
still got a long way to go. I suppose I’ll always feel like that.” He 
throws out another of chose pauses. “Maybe I’m too much of a 
perfectionist.” 
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Elegant, Crystalline, Niysterious or Enervated, Chilly, Morose? 

In this rare interview, Europe’s leading label boss explains exactly what 
ECM stands for. Text: Richard Cook. 


For almost 20 years, Manfred Eicher’s ECM has been 
an island. Contemplation, clarity, distance, the quiet intensity; 
“the most beautiful sound next to silence”. ECM has had its 
moments of commercial calculation but, as Eicher says, “you 
can't calculate with music" — at least, not the way he hears it. 

The rigorous principles which Eicher has held over his 
recordings have created a body of music that seems purposely 
designed to reject most of the cant and modishness attached to 
the contemporary outpourings of the world's record companies. 
It is not easy terrain. ECM’s exterior can be forbidding, from the 
austerity of the record sleeves to the almost doctrinal musical 
paths which the label’s favourite sons have followed. Even more 
than Blue Note or Candid or ESP or any of the great jazz labels of 
the past, ECM has established an identity which cloaks its 
content as strongly as its artists do. 

Manfred Eicher doesn’t see it quite that way, of course. To 
hear Eicher speak, one would think that the whole enterprise has 
been directed on laissez-faire lines. Eicher started by borrowing 
some money and recording albums by then-starless names such as 
Keith Jarrett, Jan Garbarek and Chick Corea. It could have 
amounted to no more than another eager little European 
independent, but something about those early releases clicked. 
Instead of conveying the hot enthusiasm which a label like BYG 
had approximated with their series of expatriate Black American 
albums, Eicher’s records were cool, considered, luxuriantly 
recorded. 

With hindsight, ECM has looked to be a superb piece of 
marketing ever since. In the early 70s, the label forged a clear, 
boundary-crossing identity when jazz was confused and home¬ 
less, continued to set exacting standards of recording as digital 
conditions took over the industry, pre-empted the widesprt*ad 
return to acoustic music in the last decade or so, fostered "world 
music” collaborations before the term had been coined, elevated 
even the lesser musings of its artists by its presentation and thus 


maintained a sense of creative continuity, anticipated the 
demands for quality and personal kudos by an older record¬ 
buying audience, and promoted the concert-hall ambitions of 
players such as Lester Bowie. 

Eicher sees none of this as part of ECM's philosophy. His 
intention, he says, is simply “to capture what is going on in the 
music”. He has said elsewhere that "by withdrawing, we arc 
much more likely to achieve clarity than by always being in the 
middle of things". It’s not so much that ECM is intellectually 
lofty or pretentious but simply remote from the voracious 
concerns of an industry bent on selling. Even small independents 
appear tigerish about their product compared with the distracted 
demeanour of ECM. 

It's easy to be sceptical of Eicher’s philosophy and intentions, 
which is why so many critics have been, for as long as the label 
has gone on. One can forgive the producer for seeming bitter 
about it all. He’s shored up 20 years of people saying that he 
suffocates musicians and stifles passion, that ECM is cold, 
soulless, pompous, unemotional, dry, dull. His response has 

with his work. 


When he came to London last spring, to work on the 
recording of Arvo Part’s Passio, recently released in ECM's New 
Series of albums of contemporary composition, Manfred Eicher 
took out a morning to walk down to a Hampstead coffee shop 
and talk about his label. He is a slim, rather careworn-looking 
man, whose great energy and dedication don't always break 
through a cautious temperament. His small, shapeless face is 
surmounted by a careless thatch of greying hair, his eyes have the 
pale glitter of graphite; he’s not much given to laughing. But he 
warms to anything he senses is kindred to his own beliefs. 

It’s tempting to think that ECM’s New Series, a matter close 
to Eicher’s heart, ^ 




He taJks of Arvo Part with the same primary concern that might 
once have been directed to Eberhard Weber or Keith Jarrett. But 
he denies that he places more importance on any one part of 
ECM's repertoire, and it’s more likely that he’s narrowing his 
interests to certain qualities in the music, whatever the genre. 
It’s not as if ECM has changed very much over the past 20 years. 

"Since I’ve been doing it for 20 years I'm much more involved 
and I don’t see it from the outside. I do feel that our premises are 
still the same, but I hope it has changed in 20 years. I think 
there are enormous changes, actually.” 

Such as? 

“Like in the New Series. In the differentiation of sound in the 
different projects that we’re doing. That kind of stupid criticism 
that one reads now about the so-called ECM sound is so 
irrelevant that it’s as irrelevant as comparing Pat Metheny’s 
records now with what he did when he was making his group 
records with us.” 

There’s no need to open this old wound in Eicher’s hearing: 
he’s only too ready to do it himself. But recording the sort of 
music ECM has enshrined has changed throughout the industry. 
The elegance and resonance of a typical ECM mix has been 
achieved in many fields; even conventional standards of record¬ 
ing, on one-day-in-the-studio jazz records, have a finesse 
unimagined 20 years ago. 

“It’s improved enormously, and yet, OK, that’s a given thing. 
I’m glad that things have improved. But if you look to classical 
music or the fine Decca label or L’Oiseau Lyre in the past history 
of recording, they were always good. In jazz, people weren't used 
to it, and people talk too much about sound. For me, it’s only 
the technical side. The musical side is much more interesting. 

“Every kind of music you’re going to record requires its special 
sound. I don’t impose a sound on music or an instrument - 1 try 
to find its sonic nature. If you’re recording Arvo Part’s music, 
the weight of each single note counts. Tone and sound must 
derive from inside, the secret must be there — in the recording.” 

What has to interest him in a musician which makes him want 
to record them for ECM? 

“1 have to be touched, in some way. Something has to ring 
... an aesthetical quality close to our ideas. There’s no criteria, 
but in some way it has to feel that there is something there that 
we can develop. I don’t want someone who’s just on the market 
and famous or hip, or whatever. There’s too much of that going 
on. We’d like to still do what we feel is a part of what we think 
and what we do. It can’t be defined. It could be anybody who 
presents a project which has substance.” 

“We have no ideology and no strategies and we have no 
observer of the market, to look around and see what’s going on. 
It comes and goes and comes and goes. I've been working with 
Jan Garbarek for 20 years, and if you realise the changes in the 
results one can see it was the right thing to do.” 

So WHAT happens when Eicher goes into the studio for the 
first time with a new ECM-er? Is there preparation? 

“Mostly nothing is prepared. I listen - sometimes I even listen 


to tapes, before we go into the studio. That’s the place to work. 
In improvised music if people come together for the first time, 
you become pan of that group if you’re a good producer. 
Sometimes not much support is needed — then music starts to 
fly. Something takes shape. This happened with the Magico 
sessions in Oslo with Garbarek, Haden and Gismonti, where 
everyone came from a different place. In this case, as a listener 
you’re part of the group. What we finally have is the musical 
documentation of everyone’s input, including the engineer of 
course, if you have a guy with sensitive ears like Jan Erik 
Kongshaug. 

"I like to do many things at the same time. Not only jazz, not 
only with written music. I want to do literature, too, and some 
small film projects. We've done Bruno Ganz reading Holderlin. ” 

How does he decide if a record’s successful or not? 

“If you enjoy listening to it. If ‘success’ is a matter of sales 
figures to you, then 1 must say we’ve been lucky so far. When we 
made the first records, musically and commercially, it was a 
result of the liking of the music and the ability to capture the 
momentum of this music at the right time. The records I’m 
talking about were all made in Oslo at the beginning of the 70s: 
Chick Corea’s Piano Improvisations, Jan Garbarek's Afrk Pepper- 
bird, Keith Jarrett’s Facing You. The success of Paul Bley’s Open. 
To Love was only musical. Return To Forever was a big surprise, 
totally unexpected. 

"And yet, when you speculate with success, things might not 
work out as planned. Like when Pat Metheny tried to make 
American Garage as an American production. Bur if you do 
something on a spontaneous level of reacting to something you 
like, you do it much more honestly. With a magazine you can 
plan it to be successful, because you can study all the attitudes 
which have to be considered, in Zeitgeist, in fashion or whatever. 
Magazines change their faces all the time. So do record 
companies. But I’d like to remain at least somehow away from all 
the negative influences, the daily idea of success, of being in with 
the trends. All those things don’t interest me.” 

We are reaching an area that bothers Eicher intensely: the 
mass consumption of culture. There are no better places than 
London, or Munich, where ECM is still based, to appreciate this 
dilemma, and the producer is an articulate critic of a situation 
where every art form has attained a spurious excellence. 

"Everybody seems to be successful. You go to a concert on 
Monday, there’s a lot of people. You go on Tuesday, a lot of the 
same people. Everybody likes it. You go to the theatre in 
Munich — sold out every day. Everything’s great, everybody likes 
it. Where’s the resistance to something? Everything seems to be 
at the same level. I can’t believe everything is good, that 
everything is so uncritically received these days. Is this a lack of 
sensitivity? There’s a terrible neo-conservative movement which 
is embarrassing to me. 

“More and more reviewers jump on the bandwagon to be in 
the scream of successful musicians. Less and less substantial 
critical reviews appear. I’d love to see critical reviews if they 


weren't just cold rhetorical ideas, or discrimination, or ideologic¬ 
al stamps or even following fascistic or narcissistic tendencies — 
just to see something in perspective. The piles and piles of 
records and books reviewers have on their desk - they’re not able 
to get the message. Now, with CDs, they just put the computer 
on and jump from one track to another. And that’s where the 
superficial listening starts. Maybe we should only produce 
records with one track, like Arvo Part’s Passio, which lasts for 

“In the 60s, think about the time a musician had to develop 
something, an idea, a sound. How many times did we have to 
wait until a Paul Bley came along? Now, a young musician plays 
an interesting note, he's hired to make a record and do a festival. 
He’s exposed much too fast. He has no chance. And if he doesn’t 
succeed, he’s out of the window." 

The complaint has become commonplace. But it’s the key to 
Eicher’s philosophy over ECM's direction. It might be strange 
that the man who brought the pastels of John Abercrombie, the 
exquisite organics of Egberto Gismonti and the cluttered roar of 
the Art Ensemble Of Chicago together under one logo should 
bridle at cultural homogeneity. Again, though, it’s less the 
crossing of genres which is at stake, more the sapping of a 
music’s inner strength. Eicher speaks of learning to “metaphor¬ 
ically look away”, in order to tune out the deafening sound of so 

“You can’t replace tone, or the breathing of notes. You can 
make notebooks, but if they appear on a record ... we have 
done records like that too, and I can’t listen to them. You can’t 
replace interaction in art. That's what makes things move. 

"I try to be resistant. I still consider our label to be able to 
listen to the echoes of, yes, another time. Think about the 
Lamentationes recordings of Thomas Tallis. I think I hear 
something incredibly contemporary in there. It may have come 
from the Middle Ages, but it’s only possible to do it today as it 
really is. It’s created its own form and sound and language. It 
came out of a long, long period of writing very complex music. 
With this, he arrived at being as simple as he could be, simple 
and yet - secrets in his music are still emerging. Even though I 
thought 1 understood everything, when I looked into the music, 
the score looks very simple - but there are so many secrets. The 
same with Mozart. There is so much to find and understand, and 
it has incredible strength.” 


Why aren’t there more live recordings on ECM? 

“We’ve done quite a lot. We did so much with Keith Jarrctt, 
and yet quite a lot of it is unreleased. Ideally, one should be able 
to record without microphones. When there’s a recording there’s 
a different kind of consciousness to the musicians, and I really 
don’t believe so much in live recordings. I’d rather be in the 
studio and develop something there, as live as possible. Pat 
Metheny’s 80(81 is such an example. 

“Many recordings have a lack of vitality because musicians, 
after a long tour, go into the studio and think they can recapture 
the intensity of a concert, but very often it turns our to be rather 


boring. We often do recordings before a group even exists. We 
get the group together and then they go out on tour. The Paul 
Bley Group, they started with Fragments^ where they’d never 
played together before. After a year, they did another LP {The 
Paul Bley Group), and it’s an amazing difference. I wouldn’t want 
to say it’s better, but it’s a different experience." 

It’s a worthwhile point, for several ECM live recordings are 
among the finest by the players concerned - Jarrett’s Koln 
Concert, or the Art Ensemble’s Urban Bushmen, perhaps their best 

“I agree. But you should know there was a lot of editing. I did 
a recording in Japan in ’79 of the Belonging group with Keith and 
Garbarek. We mixed it just a year ago, and I sent it to Keith and 
he didn’t listen to the tape for months. Now he listened and a 
few days ago he called me and said, I agree, we should release it. 

“It was a fantastic concert. At the time, we felt they’d done 
better concerts. When we both heard it again, we both felt that 
this was just the concert. That’s sometimes how it goes. From a 
distance, the perception might change. Other recordings we’ve 
done, I just can’t listen to. They’re boring. Too much is going on 
with the so-called ‘live’ experience. A bad note is still a bad 


Perhaps ECM will become, in the eyes of its critics, 
more rarefied still. The leanings of the New Series and of 
"regular” ECM releases incline further away from Lester Bowie 
and Pat Metheny and other players seen as more red-blooded 
than some of Eicher’s signings. He has lost Metheny and Bill 
Frisell to other labels; Jack Dejohnette and Steve Coleman may 
appear on ECM releases, but their own Audio Visualscapes and Sine 
Die were released elsewhere. If any of this bothers Eicher, it 
doesn’t show. He is still trying to keep the whole catalogue in 
print, although he might think about trimming it down, “in 
two or three years”. 

Whatever happens, ECM is certain to maintain its isolation. 
Mention new age music to Eicher and he looks disgusted: “I 
don’t know anything about it. I don’t listen to it, don’t know 
what it is. It's just another stupid stamp on music." If the 
market identified by Windham Hill is or was an ECM market 
too, Eicher simply doesn’t care. 

As far as this listener is concerned, if it weren’t for Manfred 
Eicher’s ECM, we wouldn’t have had such masterpieces as Jan 
Garbarek’s Dis, Eberhard Weber’s Yellow Fields, Ralph Towner’s 


Pattern or Edward Vesala’s Lumi. It’s, well, as simple as that. He 
has put us all in his debt for recording so many unique voices 
with such intense fiiith and sensitivity. 

“We’re not doing enough,” muses Eicher. “I think one needs 
new ideas to present a record today. We just make a record and 
put it in a cover and present it to the audience. It might be the 
most honest way, but I’m not sure if we can do just that, with all 
this traffic around. Advertising might help, but I don’t think 
much about that. Discussion might help. Let’s say, musics 
which are at least talked about, among friends.” 





The Critics’ Choice 


Roll over harmoiody, here come the avant-garde! For 
the first time in Wire history, a harmolodics-related LP has 
failed to win our annual critics’ poll, Cecil Taylor's magnifi¬ 
cent double Live At Bologna storming through to squeeze out 
previous chart-toppers Ornette Coleman (in the number-two 
slot) and Ronald Shannon Jackson (who has to make do with 
fourth, 26th and 28th places). And with John Zorn, Tim 
Berne and Marilyn Crispell also breaching the top ten, it’s 
been a boom year for more adventurous forms of the music. 

A good year too for the independent, London-based Leo 
Records, with the label’s leading artists Taylor and Crispell 
polling their highest-ever places. Gaia might have polled 
higher still had more people been able to hear it; the LP sold 
out within a month of release and is only being reissued - on 
CD - in December. A similar argument applies to Tim Berne’s 
Sanctified Dreams, which CBS omitted to release in Britain 
until several months after its US appearance and almost too 
late for the Wire poll. Whether it’s on a small label or a 

find. 

American artists dominated the chart, taking the first I 1 
places; and even the two highest British entries - Dave 
Holland and Fred Frith - are both New York-based 

of media-favourites like Courtney Pine, Loose ’Tubes,' Human 
Chain and Billy Jenkins: Wire writers again displayed a 

Pinski Zoo’s Rare Breeds the top British group LP (at 14) and' 
also giving strong support to LPs by improvisers Russell/ 
Butcher/Durrant, Martin Archer, Lloyd/Fowler/Garside and 

With 160 LPs in all receiving votes (ten more than 1987‘s 
total), the keynote to the year’s music has to be diversity. Not 
only in the broad spectrum of musics represented by, say, 

within the “jazz" tradition itself, it’s hard to think of more 
diverse parameters than those set down by Betty Carter and 
Zorn’s Neu'j For Lulu, or the Jim Hall Trio and Braxton’s 
hair-raising tributes to Monk. 

There seems to be a feeling abroad that 1988 has not been a 
great year for LPs, but we think the top 20 or so records 

recent history — every one is a must for the serious music-lover, 
and most of them you read about first in Wire. So, happy 
listening, and reading, in ’89. 


Wire Top 50 lps of 1988 

1. LIVE IN BOLOGNA Cecil Taylor Unit (L«*) 

2. VIRGIN BEAUTY Omctte Coleman {Portrait) 

3. SPILLAINE John Zorn (/N/«I^) 

4. STRANGE MEETING Power Tools {Antilles) 

5. SIX monk’s COMPOSITIONS (1987) Anthony Braxton 

6. NAMESAKE Dennis Gonzalez New Dallas Quartet {Silkheart) 

1. LOOK WHAT I got! Betty Carter {Vmv) 

8. SANCTIFIED DREAMS Tim Berne (CSy) 

9. GAIA Marilyn Crispell {Leo) 

10. VERONA rag Andrew Hill {SonlNote) 

\ I . EASILY SLIP INTO ANOTHER WORLD Henry Thieadglll {Novas) 

12. TRIPLICATE Dave Holland Trio {ECM) 

13. THE TECHNOLOGY OF TEARS Fred Frith (/?« /?«) 

14. RARE BREEDS Pinski Zoo {Dag Oat) 

15. tango: zero hour Astor Piazzolla(P</w^<^«i7) 

16. TIMO’S MESSAGE John Tchicai {Blaii Saint) 

17. conceits Russell/Butcher/Durrant {Acta) 

18. LIVE AT BLUFJi ALI.EY Wynton Marsalis {CBS) 

19. THESE ROOMSjim Hall Tno{Denon) 

20. live at CARLOS I Billy Bang Sextet {SoalNote) 

21. NEWS FOR LULU Zom/Lewis/Friscll {hat ART) 

22. WILD PATHWAY FAVOURITES Martin Archer {iMdeler) 

23. PRIVATE CITY John Surman(£C/M) 

24. LONDON BRIDGE IS BROKEN IX>WN Mike & Kate Westbrook 

25. FIRST LINE Bob Stewart l/MD 

26. TEXAS Ronald Shannon Jackson {Caravan'Of Dreams) 

27. OUT HERE LIKE THIS The Leaders {Black Saint) 

29. IRENE schweizer/gunter SOMMER {Intakt) 

30. DANCING IN THE DARK Sonny Rollins {Milestone) 

31 . THE ART OF THE DUO Lee Konitz/Albert Mangcisdorff {Enja) 

33. AFRICA Pharoah Sanders {Timelw) 

34. LOOK OUT FOR HOPE Bill Friscll Band {ECM) 

35. PENTIMENTO Lloyd/Fowlcr/Garsidc {San) 

36. LIVE IN VIENNA Cecil Taylor Unit {I^i) 

37. THE INEXHAUSTIBLE DOCUMENT AMM {Matchless) 

38. THE DAWN OF DACHSMAN Hans Rcichel {FMP) 

39. LIVE AT THE PROMS 1970 Soft Machine {Reckless) 

40. COLOURS IN THIRTY THIRD Muhal Richard Abrams {Black Saint) 

41. MULTIPLI Giorgio Gaslini {Soal Note) 

42. JOHNNY LIVES Pierre Dorge and New Jungle Orchestra 
{Steeplechase) 

44. OPEN Zbigniew Namyslowski {PolishJazz) 

45. PARIS BLUES Gil Evans/Steve Lacy {Owl) 

46. INTO THE OUTLANDSSXL(£ffm>) 

49. LOVE REMAINS Robert Watson Quartet (M 







Bologna), andy Hamilton (Open), tony herrinoton (Virgin 
Beauty), dave ilic (Spillane), steve lake (Into The Outlands), steve 
LEWIS (Triplicate), graham lock (Gaia), Howard mandel (Paris 
Blues), KENNY MATHiESON (Namesake), Brian morton (Live In 
Bologna), stuart nicholson (Live At Blues Alley), chrls parker 
(Tango:Zero Hour), Brian priestley (Dancing In The Dark), mark 
SINKER (Strange Meeting), ben watson (Virgin Beauty), philip 
WATSON (Look Out For Ho(kO, barry witherden (Cassette 


African 

1. tradition Kante Manfila (S'/iTBJ) 

2. ambuya? Stella Chiweshe {.Globttstyle) 

3. DiDADi Nahawa Doumbia (5'y//flrr/5/erHj) 

5. change is pain Uz^z\^he{PhanlutlWorldaraiit) 

6. ASSiREMOardia(G/«Ae'J/>/e) 

7. THOKOZiLE Mahlarhini/Mahotella Queens {Earthut/rkslVir^in) 

8. SAHEL Sona Diabete & M'mah Sylla {TriffU Earth) 

9. TAXI DRiVERjonah Moyo {K-Ko) 

10. WANGO Baaba Maal 

Selected by Mark Sinker 



LIVE FROM CHICAGO Lonnie Brooks {Alligator) 
rough-housin’ Little Ed & The Blues Imperials {Alligator) 



story of my life Guitar Slim Jnr lorleans) 




2. PARADISE CITIZENS Randy Bernsen {Zebra) 

3. BEHIND THE SUN Clyde Criner {RCA Noiw) 

4. TAKE FOR EXAMPLE THIS Billy Childs {Windham HillJazz) 

5. AND you KNOW THAT Kirk Whalum (C65) 

6. NEW YORK RENDEZVOUS The SOS All Stars {CMG) 

8. if THIS BASS COULD ONLY TALK Stanley Clarke {P,>rtrait) 

9. LIVE AT THE BLUE NOTE Dave Valentin {GRP) 

10. ILLUMINATION Elements (RCA Novus) 








cities on fire with electric guitars 

New York's Sonic Youth and Los Angeles' Savage Republic are 
revitalising American rock music with their hard-core attitudes 
and screaming guitars. BHui Kopf reports on the coast-to-coast 
cacophony as rampant discords clash by night. 

Photos by Gino Sprio. 


I: SONIC YOUTHS lost in the o-tone 

S o M K A 0 years after electrification, the guitar is still the 
sound of the city. Like a junkyard compressor, it compounds 
great reverberating chords and discords from the city night's 
cacophony of casualties and pleasures. But it hasn't got from then 
to now without a few power failures on the way. At times the 
sound of the electric guitar has hung like a pall of tear gas. Recall 
how the pyrotechnic heatscale antics of rock/fusion players borc*d 
us all to tears. Clearly, something had to be done to restore the 
crackle of electricity to city music. 

For a few brief exhilarating moments, British punk regener¬ 
ated that crackle by stripping music down to base rhythms. Yet 



because it didn’t structure any genuine differences at its core, 
social friction could only generate enough energy to raise the 
punk Icarus so high before it was left treading air. It’s all very 
well claiming physics and aerodynamics are for the birds. A little 
knowledge of either would have taken the music higher. 

If changes in American guitar music have been less showy, 
their internal effects are frequently more profound, because they 
evade the social and concentrate their energies on the thing they 
can most immediately alter: the music itself. Of all the American 
groups on the popular fringe to emerge in the 8()s, New York's 
Sonic Youth have gone farthest to illuminating the city night 
again with the kind of electric, electrifying guitar music the 
metropolis, in all its squalor and glory, demands. 


There's a song on the new Sonic Youth LP Daydream 

and neon-stained city night directly into music. Called "The 
Wonder’’ it op>ens a loose trilogy that begins by accepting and 
celebrating the city's polymorphous perversity and ends in a 
preppy murder. 

"It was originally called 'The Town And The City’,’’ mumbles 
Thurston Moore, the guitar player who sings it, during a 
fragmented five-way conversation including Kim Gordon (bass, 
vocals), Lee Ranaldo (guitar, vocals) and Steve Shelley (drums). 
“But Kerouac had already used the title. The way we use it, the 
phrase the wonder comes from [psychological thriller] writer 
James Ellroy, who uses it to express his wonderment for Los 
Angeles, which, for better and worse, inspires him to keep 


Sonic Youth realise the wonder of it all in a sleaze of ringing 
guitars that fall this and that side of melody, while they 
constantly switch back on each other. Every so often they collide, 
sending up sparks of overtones that combine and combust, 
showering the street with magnesium brightness. The song (and 
LP as a whole) marks a new departure for Sonic Youth. That is, 
their conscious effort to control the technique that makes them 
one of the most exciting, if erratic, live groups in the world. 

Live, Sonic Youth’s excitement is generated by the hectic 
activity in the music’s overtone layer and the destructive things 

to ravage the listener with all manner of sensual reverberations. 

The overtone — o-tone — activity is the result of guitarists 
Ranaldo and Moore atomising the song’s harmony, each one 
subsequently attacking a severely restricted area of the scale 
while playing tag with the melody and all the while striking up 
o-tones that pattern and cluster in ever more unpredictable 
combinations. Once upon a time I’d interpreted Sonic Youth’s 
excitement according to the level of noise they created. Rather, it 
is its opposite, the harmonic overload, that is responsible for its 
immense erotic pleasures, even as the final result is not that 
dissimilar in effect from that caused by the friction of noise. 

All this pleasure pushed to its limits can have catastrophic 
consequences. The song “Eliminator Jnr” that closes Sonic 
Youth’s city trilogy is based on the Robert Chambers preppy 


murder case, in which the defence claimed the victim died 
accidentally during a rough sex session. “Eliminator Jnr" 
attempts to rewrite reality. 

“It sets up a wholly alternative reality,’’ deadpans Thurston. 
“If he took her to a rock concert by ZZ Top this would never have 
happened. Rock’n’roll is the true saviour!" 


Sonic Youth presently stand their guitars at the 
intersection of the city’s most vibrant musics. Everything - 
hardcore, speed core, artcore, hip hop - passes through here, 
either informing or being informed by Sonic Youth’s insatiable 
urge to explore all the guitar's sonic possibilities. From guitar 
composers Rhys Chatham and Glenn Branca (with whom Moore 
and Ranaldo once worked) they expanded their understanding of 
the guitar’s harmonic capacities. But where those composers’ 
academic leanings snuffed the instrument’s electric spark. Sonic 
Youth constructively deployed their discoveries to shatter rock’s 
limited harmonic range. 

"Because of our experience with Chatham and Branca we got a 
good idea what could work musically,” says Lee, reclaiming the 
territory from NY’s rarefied conservatoires. "Obviously it’s an 
influence on how we work. But on the first LP Confusion Is Sex we 
were still using model tuning and people think of that as the 
noisiest. Not until later did we start thinking, ugh, this tuning 
sounds horrible but it sounds fine in this context.” 

Unlike those celebrated schools of NY avantists clustering 
round John Zorn and Bill Laswell, Sonic Youth do not descend 

with hardcore). Rather, they rise up out of the gutter with the 
trash their songs trawl for inspiration. The gaseous energy given 
off by the decaying garbage intermingles and explodes, melding 
together those most disparate of elements, where the best Zorn 
can hope for is an ugly graft of ill-fitting parts (which, of course, 
creates its own kind of fascination). 


In the end their obsession with the city’s trash, the very 
tendency that makes Sonic Youth look juvenile to outsiders, 
protects them from the more conceited sillinesses of NY’s higher 
circle of composers. Long may they go on singing titles like 
"Teenage Riot” for ever! 

“I guess it’s kinda odd us singing ‘Teenage Riot’ at 30,” 
drawls Thurston. "Then, we are called Sonic Youth and that’s 
kinda odd too. But we handle it pretty well.” 


2: SAVAGE REPUBLIC: hlood on the tracks 


“I USED to be a stamp collector," recalls Bruce Licher, one 
of Savage Republic’s two surviving founders, “and one of the 
things that fascinated me was the way when a new regime took 
over a country they would cross out the old regime on its stamps 
and overprint the new one.” 

Stamps are collectors’ first window on the world. Their various 
shapes, sizes and colours open them up to the glorious diversity 
of existence outside their backyard, each revealing something of 
its country of origin. The postage stamps Bruce Licher now 





produces for Savage* Republic mark the most absolute declaration 
of sovereign intentions yet undertaken by a group of musicians. 
They depict a lone arm raising the Savage Republic banner. 
Encoded in the banner’s bold stark design are the base elements 
of a singular, blood-simple music. Four red stripes and a solitary 
palm overlaid with crescent mtxm and star inside an antique 
industrial cog signal the scimitar fanaticism of a newly blooded 
state, forging its future out of little more than revolutionary 
fervour and the obsolete technology it inherited. 

Just as a hand letterpress printer is Licher’s tool for obtaining 
the banner's direct, almost sinister qualities, so Savage Republic 
deploy pawnshop amps and guitars and beaten junkyard metals 
to overprint the sound of rock guitar with its original raw 
primitivism, enforcing the new regime's fundamentalist princi¬ 
ples through the imposition of minor scale modalities. 

"We had these old electric guitars and distortion boxes and 
used them in a very crude way." remembers Bruce. "And it was 
the same with the hand letterpress stuff. There’s both a slickness 
and a crudeness to these old technologies, dc}x*nding how you 
manipulate them.” 

If at first sight Savage Republic is as hostile and as 
impenetrable as their Islamic-infiuenced imagery, Licher's 
stamps provide the key to its unravelling. Philately gets you 


For srven years Savage Republic’s existence was Amer¬ 
ica’s best-kept secret. Then, no superpower likes to concede the 
presence of an autonomous state within its borders. Founded in 
an orgy of bloodletting guitar violence and bludgeoning basses at 
UCLA, it has so far released three LPs, a live double, a mini-LP 
and two singles through its own Independent Project Records 
and Printing Press. Up until last year they were only available 
here on import. In 1987, however, they raised their profile by 
licensing the records to Fundamental. They also undertook their 
first European tour, coming back a year later to make their 
belated British debut as a five-piece built around founding 
members Bruce Licher and Philip Drucker aka Jackson Del Ray. 
Along with Greg Grunkc and Thom Fuhrmann, they play a 
monotuned (to the B string) 12-string guitar, conventionally 
tuned guitar, treble-fuzzed bass, untreated bass and metal 
percussion in various combinations, the whole directed by new 
2l-year-old drummer Bradley Laner’s martial rhythms and 
drop-of-a-beat predilection for improvisation. 

Live or on record, their music is defined by simple tolling 
guitar figures, each single-mindedly pursuing its own path 
across the emptiness, one note, one f(K)t at a time. Theirs could 
be a soundtrack for Mao’s Long March, a lunatic act of faith of 
such heroic proportions it galvanises the revolutionary fervour of 
the landmass and peoples it traverse's. 

Each marcher is locked in his own thoughts en route to the 
ever-receding horizon. And just when it seems likely they’ll 
never get there, their respective paths cross to produce a 
tremendous morricone-d chord that lifts them over the last rise 
and sends them running down the slope to victory. 


Savage Republic’s marching music is a fabulous feat of 
endurance, variously stoic, trancelike and elating. Their titles 
tell all; "Mobilisation”, "March Or Die”, “Exodus", "Proces¬ 
sion”, “Trudge”, “Trek”, "Siege", “Assembly”, “Yt*ar Of Exile" 
... If rock is usually cars and guitars, Savage Republic are 
deserters from the cause. They are the music’s first dromoma- 
niacs - compulsive walkers. Walk don’t run, and then 
Imha'Allah^ Godspeed. Their largely instrumental long marches 
bring out the best in Savage Republic; obduracy, in a word. 

“I think it works better when we keep it simple, best when we 
realise our limitations,” posits Greg Grunke. “We can’t play 
solos like Eddie Van Haien. That each of us has the ability to 
play very simple stuff has led to an ensemble way of playing. We 
work together a combination of simple patterns, rhythm and 
melody kinda intertwined so you can’t say which element is more 
or less important." 

But it’s not all foot-in-mao disease. Elsewhere, Savage 
Republic evoke the nomad’s land where the city fizzles out in the 
desert scrub (“Spice Fields”). Then there’s the Islam imagery and 
Middle Eastern musical motifs, which their American audiences 
find so unsettling in light of the hostage crisis. 

“We work a lot of minor scales, minor modes,” explains Thom 
Fuhrmann. “Depending on the rhythmic emphasis it could 
sound Arabic, Irish folksy or Greek. There are certain elements 
common to all. We just like to compound drones, repetitions 
and interlocking patterns into a greater whole.” 

If their great strength is their evocative, enduring in¬ 
strumentals, which at first suspend time and then choreograph it 
in a manner contemporary composers like latterday Reich can 
only snooze about, they have also written some fine songs which 
dramatise the peculiar malaise corroding the American spirit. A 
favourite is the unforgettable hardcore slogan "Yu/t have come to 
teach hut we have come to eat" from the first LP Tragic Fig//m. But 
others aspire to something higher, something approaching 
hardboiled poetry, like Philip Drucker’s “Film Noir”. Its lyric 
brilliantly diagnoses the loneliness of those conscripted to 
professions of violence: "When danger calls I have to answer/I walk 
the streets like a human cancerlThere's a side of me I hope yon never 

“It was about the social requirements of living in LA and the 
US,” grins Drucker, who also works in the intermittently 
excellent ethnic forgers 17 Pygmies. “About the people left out 
in the cold by an American detective attitude. In Europe 
detectives deduce the answer. In the States the guy goes in and 
beats it out of you. The lyric tries to get down that attitude. I 
should have dedicated it to Mickey Spillane. You have to 
understand that I think he's a total moron, a racist, sexist pig. 
He’s also the seventh most popular author in America.” 

When you look at America from that angle. Savage Republic's 
desire for absolute autonomy makes even more sense. Furled in 
their own flag, minting their own stamps, wrapped in 
sovereignty’s trappings. Savage Republic bring a whole new 
meaning to the word independent. They're the first American 
group ever to cede from the Union. 














my name is albert ayler 


I ■ V R BEEN wonderin)! lately if anyone listens to Albert 
Ayier any more. Eighteen years after his death, the man who, 

time has become antique. If Ayler came along today, his 

sonically disturbing than many of today’s extremists. 

Borbetomagus exploit the edges of Ayler’s art with a 
relentlessness that might have fazed Albert himself. Last Exit 
would just drown him out. Yet no saxophone screamers or noise 
merchants have truly mastered Albert Ayler. He organised his 

to sell Ayler as a sensation. In his dark, mysterious recordings! 

People who heard him remember Ayler with a mixture ot 
affection and sadness. Anyone who lived through the new jazz of 
the 60s tends to look back on it with nostalgia, as they do on 
everything else that happened in that decade. The outrage and 

lowed (the alcohol turning to sugar, perhaps). 

Ayler has left little to remember him by, though. His records 




were comparatively few in number, and fewer still remain 
available. His masterpieces for the New York ESP label have 
been in and out of the catalogue, although it’s valuable that at 
least Spiritual Unity is once again being distributed. John 
Coltrane, who admired Ayler enough to incorporate elements of 
the younger man’s music into his own playing, is more 
ubiquitous than ever; Cecil Taylor is an honoured and still vitally 
creative force; Ornette Coleman is a grandmaster lionised by 
disciples, pushing onward with his fusions; Eric Dolphy has 
taken a posthumous place as an instrumental virtuoso. The great 
Black masters of the avant-garde have received at lt*ast something 
like their due. Albert Ayler remains on the fringes, a shadowy 
name more spoken of than listened to, and not much spoken of at 
that. Even critics, who once raged over the properties of Ayler’s 
music, have left him alone. He is scarcely perceived as an 
influence. His time has gone, and Ayler has almost gone with it. 

It’s not that history has been rewritten. It’s that Ayler's force 
has been rationalised away into a kind of dead zone. He was bad 
for jazz on too many levels to have survived as a primary agent. 
Even in his own lifetime, when the livid power of his early music 
led him nowhere in either critical or commercial terms, Ayler 
squared off his most radical tendencies. He came in hard and 
fest, and was broken quickly as a result. Cecil Taylor has proved 
to be as radical as Ayler, but his music grew more slowly and was 
in any case delivered in less confrontational terms. 

Ayler was unprecedented in the manner of his music. At the 
time of his first (official) recordings in 1963, jazz had gone as far 
afield as Taylor’s "D Trad, That’s What”, Coltrane and Dolphy’s 
’’Africa” and Coleman’s “Free Jazz” - imposing statements, but 
all comparatively digestible to adventurous contemporary listen¬ 
ers. My Name Is Albert Ayler, and the first records he made in 
New York, marched ahead of all of these. There is a case for 
saying that we’ve moved no further since. 

Ayler was already 27 when his first New York 
recordings were made. He was born in Cleveland, Ohio in 1936, 
and like so many of his generation of musicians he served a 
rhythm and blues apprenticeship. His crucial association in the 
50s was with Little Walter's band: Walter Jacobs played 
harmonica in a brutal, cleaving style that was not so different 
from Ayler’s saxophone multiphonics (Albert played alto then, 
and switched to tenor while in the army in 1958). He built his 
early reputation in Europe, following his discharge, having 
found little appreciation in the US for his gathering conception. 
My Name Is Albert Ayler was recorded in Denmark, a chaotic 
assemblage of standards and one free piece, culminating in an 
unholy rendition of "Summertime”. The song becomes an 
extravagant, blaring music, the saxophone humping up and 
down over the uncomprehending rhythm players. 

This first session sounds like a prelude to something awesome. 
Ayler’s music burst in 1964. His records from that year arc 
transfixing in their power and intensity. But it’s a personal, not 
an impossible music. "We play folk tunes from all over the 
world, like very, very old tunes,” he said, much later. Seeking 


the source of Ayler’s music was compulsory activity: it's as 
though people couldn’t believe a man had the gall to play the 
way he did, so they had to determine his previous incarnations. 
Albert was detected in pygmy music, in New Orleans dirges, in 
gospel hollers and raw country blues; his bands were compared to 
old marching bands, ancient European folk ensembles, military 
brass sections. One could make a case for all of these, but it 
obscured the fact of Ayler himself, a middle-class black who 
played an excellent golf game but had the street .smarts to be 
friendly with his neighbourhood hustlers. Driven with mission¬ 
ary fervour, he seemed ready to overthrow the notion of the jazz 
tradition. The music wasn’t some kind of folk accident but the 
product of a single, furious inspiration. 

What did this inspiration sound likc.^ The records remain a 
stunning experience. The greatest of them might be Spiritual 
Unity, made with Gary Peacock (bass) and Sunny Murray 
(drums), released by ESP. Allegedly, the engineer set the tapes 
rolling and fled the studio when he heard the music begin. 
Everything about the record is extraordinary. The sleeve, an 
illustration by Howard Bernstein, depicts a naked protean figure 
cradling a saxophone. On the other side, bleached portraits of the 
players are placed between the forks of the symbol Y, “the rising 
spirit of man". A booklet given away with the first copies of the 
record includes a commentary by Paul Haines, the p(x.*t best 
known for his libretto to Escalator Otvr The Hill. He calls Ayler’s 
sound "that of a diseastxl pearl”. 

The first sound on the record is a shock: the tenor saxophone 
blurting out the beginning ofa melody line, out of a clear pitch, 
before bass and drums fall in beside it. "Ghosts” was Ayler’s most 
enduring mekxly, and he played it for the rest of his career. 
There are two versions on Spiritual Unity, opening and closing 
the record. The theme itself has the simple appeal of a rhyme; it 
sounds as though it might have been composed on a bugle, as 
many of Ayler's later themes also suggest. But from there the trio 
move into dimensions of vast complexity. 

Ayler's solos assault a passive listener. Everything in his sound 
is extreme: the mountainous volume, suddenly feathering off 
into small crying sounds, the tone he gets, cracked from the 
inside, touching all the false registers of the horn, shrill and 
hoarse at the top, bottoming out into a cavernous low honk; the 
phrases blasted out until his lungs are empty. In the second 
version, “Ghosts” becomes an exorcism of something unname- 
able in the saxophonist’s music. The terror in this performance 

Ayler’s solo, a marathon of split tones, bellowing cries and 
herculean crescendoes. He hammers on and on. It isn't a quest 
for fulfilment, like Coltrane’s music. These are the throes of 
something already achieved. Something fantastic seems to fly out 
of the music, a moment of collective hysteria that subsides as the 

Albert Ayler isn't the only remarkable thing about Spiritual 
Unity. The record also marks the end of the jazz rhythm section. 
Sunny Murray dispenses with timekeeping and plays a con¬ 
tinuous, flashing line of cymbals and tapping snare ii^tcrruptions 







- gently, almost wispily, creating i 
leviathan weight of Ayier. Gary I 
blur in the middle, roving between the two measures and 
offering his own dense form of counter|-H)int. 

It’s at once a complete ensemble music and a vehicle tor a 
gigantic personality. “The Wizard" and "Spirits" are, basically, 
more of the same, although the internal logic of “Spirits” will 
prove that Ayier wasn’t charging randomly into his music. There 
is a marvellous moment about half-way through the first 
“Ghosts", when the trio seem to pause for an instant before 

A Y I. I' R ’ s M u s I <- receives its most striking portrayal 
here, and in the companion records Witches Ami Devils, Vibrations 
(alias Ghosts), and The Hilvers/nn Session, the latter two involving 
Don Cherry as a foil who stands slightly apart from Ayier, 
offering his own, raised-eyebrow improvisations to the strident 
sounds around him. “Mothers”, from Vibrations, is a stark dirge 
which none of Ayier's critics could take seriously: played 
remorselessly straight, the saxophonist using a vibrato that 
shivers like a fevered body, it points towards his next direction. 

In 1965, Ayier formed a group with his brother Don on 
trumpet and Charles Tyler on alto sax. The principal change 
came in the source material, which seemed to come from some 
archive of fusty old tunes. Sometimes the group will just play the 
melodies, as belligerent, blustering recitalists: the vernacular 
was weirdly out of step with the other jazz in Ayier’s hearing, 
and only he could have done it. Bells, released as a one-sided 
record for ESP, is a compelling example of this group in concert. 
Ayier had already attempted a major work with other horns in 
the massive Netv York Ear And Eye Control, commissioned for a 
film by moviemaker Michael Snow. Ayier asserts himself 
through the near-chaos by force of personality. In the film, where 
the soundtrack suddenly b<H)ms in after several minutes of 
silence, the music accompanies a series of static images until the 
closing sequence, where Snow films each member of the group 
talking in close-up while their playing thunders on. 

As powerful as the music of 1965-66 was, with the European 
tour which included the violinist Michael Sampson, and an 
American recording with the young Ronald Shannon Jackson, 
the impact of Ayier’s earlier music had already begun to 
dissipate. Earlier! Only two years separates Spiritual Unity from 
the concerts in LorrachlParis 1966. In that period, with Coleman 
and Taylor largely absent from the studios, much debate centred 
on Albert Ayier. But it was going on in a tiny margin of the 
music. Unlike John Coltrane, who had studied and learned from 
Albert’s manner, Ayier was struggling as much as any stranded 
bebopper under the onslaught of rock. 

That may account for the way his music turned, a notorious 

given the ongoing fusions of the last two decades. New Grass and 
its following music stuck him with what Ian Carr calls "a nice 
little blues/gospel backing band”. The music’s brief tracks and 
vocals slip past harmlessly. But when you reflect on what the 


as doing a few years before, it seems absurd. 

It’s a long time ago now. Albert Ayier's death in February 
1970 seems to have been at his own hand, his body found 
floating in the Hudson River. As swiftly as his career ran its 
course, so did his philosophy move towards the end. "It’s not 
about notes any more, it’s about feelings," he said at the 
beginning. "All my music is purely music of love." "I really 
meditate on the universal thoughts, I can’t be restricted to an 
earthly plane.” “I must communicate with their spirit that comes 
within the soul and the heart.” “I saw in a vision the new Earth 
built by God coming out of heaven.” 

There’s danger in seeing him as a mystic, as mystifying as his 
music could be. Ronald Shannon Jackson remembers him 
carrying an aura around with him, an indefinite sense of 
otherness. But if we see him as some kind of Black shaman, a 
man “speaking in tongues", as Nat Hentoff described Coltrane 
and Sanders, we marginalise him again, into the eccentric, exotic 
limbo which too much difficult Black music has been conve¬ 
niently sent to. 

How else to appreciate himi' As harbinger of revolutionary 
anger? As much as Ayier embodies the zeal of the new jazz of the 
60s, he is set apart from most of his contemporaries by the lonely 
force of his vision. The easy interpretation of his music is “rage", 
a description often used by such different personalities as John 
Coltrane and Archie Shepp. But the message of Spiritual Unity 
isn’t so easily expelled. It’s a turmoil of communications. 

The vividness of that music is undiminished. People have 
screamed through saxophones ever since without getting to the 
grain of Ayier’s heart and mind. He was the most pragmatic of 
jazz artists: "Never try to figure out what happens, because you 
will never get the true message." That is rashly taken advice, but 
at one level it suggests a way to understand Ayier’s music. Ever 
since he first appeared, people have tried to explain him away. 
Maybe he does reach back into the oldest, deepest roots of the 
music. But he gathered and expressed those echoes with a force 
and purpose which were and are unswervingly modern. It has 
always been held against him. He deliberately revived nothing of 
the jazz past; maybe that’s why, in this revivalist era, he is 
slipping further into neglect, his challenge unanswered. 
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inherent in the original broadcasts) but the rest 
deliver more than they promise musically. 

excellent Basie material {about half each 
album) has lots of Harry Edison, Dickie Wells 
and as much Buddy Tate tenor as Lester. 

15 years) but it certainly throws into relief the 
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suspicion chat if there is to be a logical 
conclusion to this genre's obsessive genuflect¬ 
ing then it will come with the first record to 
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